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What Would You Take? 

=P^ 

HAT would you take for that soft litttle 
head 

Pressed close to your face at time for bed ; 
For that white, dimpled hand in your own hand 
held tight, 

And the dear little eyelids kissed down for the 
night ? 

What would you take ? 

What would you take for that smile in the morn, 
Those bright, dancing eyes and the face they 
adorn; 

For the sweet little voice that you hear all day 
Laughing and cooing — yet nothing to say ? 

What would you take ? 

What would you take for those pink little feet, 
Those chubby round cheeks and the mouth so 
sweet; 

For the wee tiny fingers and little soft toes, 

The wrinkly little neck and the funny little nose? 
Now what would you take ? 




— Good Housekeeping. 
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Forty Years A Trainman 


Experiencing Many Miraculous Escapes From Injury or Death, Whitehall Veteran 
Became Known as “ The Man You Couldn’t Kill With a Club” 
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1 local agent, was czar over all in the domain 
of railroad life and activities at Whitehall, 
N. Y., that George S. Kii.BUHN, retired trainman, 
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with John Stanley and Henry Douglas, but onee 
more was returned to the yard. 

Eventually his years of service entitled him to 
hold a road job permanently and thereafter he 
was employed, at one time or another, on most 
of the trains operating to the north and south of 
Whitehall, and to Rutland. He also did some 
running on the R. & W. branch, from Rutland to 
Eagle Bridge, with Jim Grady, Fred Pratt, Bill 
Maloney, “ Doc ” McKinney and others. 

His love for outdoor life with its opportunities 
to hunt and fish once tore him away from train 
service for a period of about six years and dur¬ 
ing that time he was employed as a track-walker 
at Dresden. There, when off duty, he was able 
to satisfy his inclinations toward the rifle and 
fishing rod. Time and passing trains, however. 
Won him away from these diversions and he again 
entered train service and continued in it until 
retired on pension, working lastly as a hrakeman 
with Joe Monell in the yard at Whitehall. 

From his many and varied experiences he likes 
to tell of the “ Star ” crew of which he was once 
a member. It was while engaged on Nos. 49 and 
50, between Whitehall and Rouses Point, that 
this appellation was won. The other members 
of the crew were Marti x Gully, engineer; 
Charles Barker, conductor; and Bill and 
“Fix” Kani. They took great pride in their 
ability to beat the opposite “ side ” to the extent 
of a round trip a week. A similar pride in their 
appearance likewise caused them to be particular 
about their dress, and they appeared, as a rule, 
in white shirts and with shoes neatly shined, and 
other apparel in keeping. 

Mention of Henry Douglas also brings to his 
mind a strange predicament in which that con¬ 
ductor once found himself. It seems that at one 
time all of his brakemen were known by the name 
of “ George.” They were George Mitchell, George 
Lewis. George Stay and Mr. Kilhurn. Forgetting 
himself for a moment when he wanted one of 
them to assist him in some of the work, he would 
summon “ George ” with the result that all four 
would' rush to him. 


Scarcely could lie have gone through link and 
pin days, and the struggle with the hand brake, 
without experiencing some narrow escapes from 
injury and possible death. One of the most nerve- 
racking of these took place in the Whitehall 
yard. It was on a cold morning. Sleet was fall¬ 
ing. Clad in an oil skin coat he was twisting up 
a brake from the top of a car and as it took hold 
on the wheels the brake rod started to jump up 
and down with such force that his grip on the 
wheel was loosened. He fell, but managed to 
catch hold of the wheel again, with two fingers. 
Swinging at the side of the car, he braced him¬ 
self for an instant while he gave a kick of such 
force that he fell to the ground clear of the 
wheels. In getting to his feet, however, he 
stepped on his coat causing him to be thrown 
headlong toward the moving cars. So apparent 
was it that he was about to be crushed beneath 
the wheels that six or seven men standing nearby 
lacked the presence of mind to grab him. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, he missed the wheels and escaped 
with his life. On another occasion, he fell from 
a moving train at Gansevoort and landed in a 
sand bank. The train kept on its way and he 
was not missed until it reached Fort Edward. 
Meanwhile, however, he had recovered himself 
and started to overtake it, running for about two 
and a half miles of the distance. These and other 
narrow escapes caused him to be known among 
his associates as “the man you couldn’t kill with 
a club.” 

Tn 1SOG, he was married to Elizabeth Burke of 
Whitehall, who died about two years ago. He is 
a charter member of the D. F. Wait Lodge No. 
296, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of 
Whitehall, and of The Delaware and Hudson Vet¬ 
erans’ Association. 


In life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscle trained: know'st 
thou when Fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she'll say to 
to thee, 

“ I find thee worthy: do this deed for 
met" 

—.Tames Russell Lowell. 


‘CTie Brain — ^he Human Mill 

A PERSON’S real life is led in his head, and is known to none but himself. All 
day long, and every day, the mill of his brain is grinding, and his thoughts, 
not those other things, are his history. His acts and his words are merely 
the visible, thin crust of his world with its scattered snow summits and its vacant 
wastes of water—and they are so trifling a part of his bulk; a mere skin enveloping 
it. The mass of him is hidden—it and its volcanic fires that toss and boil, and never 
rest, night nor day.”—M ark Twain. 
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Our Health Future! What? 

Studies Made of Group Insurance Data Tell Us Much That Points to the Need of 
Giving More Serious Thought to this Subject 


W HAT does the Law of Averages tell us 
about our physical well-being? It tells 
us much, indeed; much that is worthy 
of serious consideration. Recently, we published 
an article on the subject of “ Preventive Medi¬ 
cine,” in which the need of submitting ourselves 
to periodic physical examinations with a view to 
forestalling illness or a physical breakdown—and 
death, possibly—was stressed. Whether this 
presentation was taken seriously or not, we may 
never know, but to substantiate somewhat the 
contentions made we will quote from the Law of 
Averages as it pertains to our employe family, 
and show, it may be, that the sickness and death 
rate among our employes might be lower than 
what it actually is, if more serious thought was 
given to the need for anticipating menacing phy¬ 
sical disorders. 

This Law of Averages, which is strictly ap¬ 
plicable to our employe force, has been determined 
through studies made in the office of the Assistant 
to the General Manager for Personnel. Two of 
these studies covering the year, 1925, have been 
digested into most interesting analyses of the 
“ Causes of Disability ” and the “ Causes of 
Death,” classified under the head of “ Occupa¬ 
tions.” The presentation of certain data, taken 
from these reports, is not intended to cause any 
one any alarm, whatsoever, but may be regarded 
in the light of a warning, possibly, of what may 
be expected when we neglect our physical self. 

Of a total of 770 claims filed for disability 
benefits under our plan of Group Insurance 
during the year, 122, or 15.8 per cent, were the 
result of LaGrippe. Diseases of the throat, in¬ 
cluding such common complaints as bronchitis, 
tonsilitis, quinsy, septic sore throat, bronchial 
asthma, and the like, ranked second with 109, or 
14.2 per cent of the total number of claims. 
Eightv-six, or 11.2 per cent of the total claims, 
resulted from diseases of the circulatory system, 
such as heart trouble, apoplexy, arterio sclerosis 
(hardening of the arteries), varicose veins, blood 
poisoning, and so forth; sixty-two, or S.l per 
cent, from diseases of the digestive system— 
stomach trouble, indigestion, dysentery, gastritis, 
gall stones and the gall bladder; forty-seven, or 
6.1 per cent, from diseases of the genito-urinary 


system-—kidney trouble, Brights’ disease and 
nephritis; thirty-nine, or 5.1 per cent, from dis¬ 
eases of the nervous system including neur¬ 
asthenia, dizziness, nervous exhaustion and 
kindred ailments; thirty-eight, or 4.9 per cent, 
from such diseases of the respiratory system as 
pleurisy, lung trouble other than tuberculosis, 
pneumonia ami similar troubles; thirty-seven, or 
4.S per cent, from rheumatism in various forms; 
thirty, or .1.9 per cent, from appendicitis; twenty- 
one. or 2.7 per cent, from infection of the limbs; 
eighteen, or 2.3 per cent, from lumbago; eighteen, 
or 2.3 per cent, from tumors; ten, or 1.8 per cent, 
from diseases of the skin and cellular tissues 
such as eczema; and there were 133, or 17.3 per 
cent, classified as “ Miscellaneous.” 

Xow it may be interesting to know, also, among 
just what classes of employes sickness was the 
most prevalent and for this study we submit the 
table below: 


Occupation' Claims Filed 

Clerks (Stenographers, typists, 

P. C. 

comptometer operators, etc.) 

98 

.127 

Tra inmen 

SI 

. 105 

Crossing Watchmen 

70 

.091 

Enginemen 

55 

.072 

Trackmen 

38 

.049 

Laborers 

28 

.036 

Conductors 

27 

. 035 

Firemen 

20 

.034 

Car Repairers 

21 

.027 

Machinists 

Foremen (other than Section 

19 

.025 

Foremen) 

IS 

. 023 

Machinist Helpers 

14 

.018 

Hostlers 

12 

010 

Car Inspectors 

10 

.013 

Miscellaneous Occupations 

253 

.329 


Appendicitis, atrophy of the liver, diseases of 
the brain and nervous system, cancer, diseases of 
the circulatory system, cirrhosis of the liver, dia¬ 
betes. diseases of the digestive system, heat 
stroke, infection, influenza, nephritis, diseases of 
the respiratory system, suicides, tuberculosis, ty¬ 
phoid fever and uremia were the diseases that 
caused death among our employes during the year. 
Accidents accounted for fifteen. 

The highest percentage of deaths was recorded 
among crossing watchmen. Diseases of the eir- 
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dilatory system were responsible for eleven of 
the twenty-five deaths under this classification. 
The majority of such employes are men well ad¬ 
vanced in years, the average age at death being 
sixty-four, which may have superinduced, some¬ 
what, the fatal illness. Four others died of can¬ 
cer, four of diseases of the respiratory system, 
two of accidents, two of nephritis, one of tuber¬ 
culosis, and one committed suicide. 

The next largest number of deaths, thirteen, or 
10.1 per cent of the total number, was among 
enginemen. Seven were due to diseases of the 
circulatory system, two to cancer, two to diabetes, 
and one each to appendicitis and uremia. The 
average age of these men at death was sixty-one 
years. 

Laborers and trackmen ranked third with nine 
deaths each. Of the former, three died from dis¬ 
eases of the circulatory system and one each from 
accidents, cirrhosis of the liver, heat stroke, in¬ 
fection, diseases of the respiratory system and 
typhoid fever, while among the latter three deaths 
resulted from accidents, two each from diseases 
of the circulatory system and of the digestive 
system, and one each from influenza and nephritis. 

Seven, or .1.3 per cent, were among clerks, five 
being due to diseases of the circulatory system, 
and two to accidents. Their average age was 
forty-six. 

Diseases of the circulatory system, accidents 
and tuberculosis were responsible for two each of 
six deaths recorded among trainmen. Two con¬ 
ductors died from diseases of the circulatory sys¬ 
tem, one from diseases of the brain and nervous 
system, and one from tuberculosis. 

There were three deaths each among locomotive 
firemen, machinists, patrolmen and section fore¬ 
men, and two each among blacksmiths, foremen, 
helpers, truckers and watchmen. The remainder 
were recorded at one per occupation. 

Among people who put their health above the 
dollar—above all else, in fact, for it has been said 
that “ Health is Wealth.” there is a growing 
tendency toward the practice of submitting to a 
physical examination once a year at least. Not 
all deaths are attributable to the major diseases, 
but many are due to the little things the im¬ 
portance of which we discount through ignorance 
of their effect upon the vital organs of the body. 
Take for instance the abscess at the root of the 
tooth and the poisonous effect its pus content has 
upon the kidneys, the infected tonsil continually 
discharging pus that causes rheumatism, the lit¬ 
tle lump beneath the skin that some day may 
change into a deadly .cancer—these are some of 
the things the competent physician may find 


when he virtually turns you “ inside out ” during 
the course of a thorough examination. To locate 
these conditions before they become aggravated, 
may mean, many times, to be able to arrest their 
progress. 

Advocates of preventive medicine, and there 
are several of creditable repute, have built up 
large clienteles because their patrons have come 
to appreciate that prevention is preferable to 
cure and recovery involving a protracted absence 
from business or other employment together with 
an embarrassing financial loss. Many insurance 
companies likewise provide for periodic examina¬ 
tions for their policy holders, and the Rockefeller 
Foundation is spending enormous sums of money 
in the advancement of this practice. 

If we desire good health, if we earnestly hope 
to prolong our years, it would be well for us, 
also, to consider seriously the need of knowing 
exactly what is taking place within our bodies 
insofar, at least, as it may influence our health. 


“TTen Employes Pensioned 

T EN veterans of the service have retired re¬ 
cently under the protection of the Com¬ 
pany’s pension plan. They are: Irank 
D. Ax'Tiioxf, West Chicago, Ill., former general 
fire inspector; Seth Colvin, No. 41(1 Hollenbeck 
Avenue. Parsons, Pa., crossing watchman, Penn¬ 
sylvania division; Joseph Fleaderback, No. 22$ 
Forest Street, llonesdale, Pa., hostler; Fred 
Wiieeler, Nineveh Junction, N. Y.. locomotive 
fireman, Susquehanna division; Timothy Smith. 
No. 20!4 Grand Street, Oneonta, N. Y., locomotive 
engineer, Susquehanna division; Reuben S. John¬ 
son, Nineveh Junction, N. Y., brakeman. Pennsyl¬ 
vania division; Myron IT. Bundy, Riverside, Sid¬ 
ney, N. Y., conductor, Susquehanna division: 
Thomas David Winn, No. 23 Darte Avenue, Car- 
bondale, Pa., locomotive engineer, Pennsylvania 
division; Henry R. Turner. No. 71 Ilulbert 
Street, Albany, N. Y., locomotive engineer, Sus¬ 
quehanna division; and, John M. King, No. 29 
Park Street, Saratoga Springs. N. Y., locomotive 
engineer, Saratoga division. 


Driven by Necessity 

The energetic brakeman. going over his freight 
train for the second time, looked in the door of an 
empty box car from which he had evicted a Negro 
tramp on his first round, and found that the tramp 
had returned. 

“ I thought I kicked you out of here once,” yelled 
the brakeman. 

“ Yes, suh," was the reply, “ but ah had to come 
back again, suh.” 

“All the othali calls on the train am full up! 
Harper’s Monthly. 

Remember! We shall never be younger. 
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c&hird Veteran Pilgrimage 

Forty-Year Club Conducts Another of its Popular Tours, This Time to Cherry Valley 
and Cooperstown and Through the Schoharie Valley 


33« L. F. PERRY, Assistant la General Traffic Manager 


F OR three successive years the Forty-Year 
eluh has successfully conducted pilgrim¬ 
ages into historic and industrial Delaware 
and Hudson communities. The first of these trips 
included a visit to the famous forts and battle¬ 
fields of Northern New York, and followed, in 
part, the ‘‘War Path of Nations,” between Fort 
Edward and Lake George; the second took the 
members into the slate quarries of Vermont, and 
to the battlefields of Bennington, Yt.. Fort Ticon- 
deroga and the village of Ticonderoga. and the 
iron mines and smelters in the vicinity of Port 
Henry; and the third, made on June 25 and 2(1 
last, was to Cherry Valley and Cooperstown, and 
thence through the Schoharie Valley. 

Though known as the Forty-Year club, there is 
really no such organization of a formal nature. 
The “ club,” so called, is simply an informal 
group of veterans of forty or more years of sen - 
ice who have found much of personal enjoyment 
and profit in an annual two-day trip together. 
Membership, or rather eligibility, is based upon 
but one requirement, that of service, and is open 
to all who can answer to it. The “ club ” has no 
president, neither are dues assessed, the expenses 
connected with each pilgrimage or other get- 
together being pro-rated at the time. One winter 
meeting is held in Albany and provides such en¬ 
tertainment as may well serve to keep interest 
in the “ club ” alive. 

Nineteen veterans participated in the last pil¬ 
grimage. They included William T. Campbell, 
agent at Mechanicville; .Toirx T. (’onneks . charge 
clerk in the Auditor of Disbursements’ office; 
John Day, agent at Cambridge; John .T. Fin- 
nigan, ticket agent at Plattsburg; George A. 
Keli.ar of the Car Service department; W. F. 


Anderson, assistant engineer; Day F. W ait, pay¬ 
master; .T. If. O’Connell, claim clerk, Troy; E. 
F. Perry, assistant general traffic manager; D. B. 
I’omir.NS, passenger conductor, Pennsylvania divi¬ 
sion; Fred Rosboro, supervising clerk. Superin¬ 
tendent of Transportation’s office: P. F. Shea, 
assistant superintendent. Susquehanna division; 
Thomas Shattuck, passenger conductor, Susque¬ 
hanna division; Jrs’riN Smith, telegraph opera¬ 
tor, Altamont; Frank F. Vosburgh, agent, Al¬ 
bany; David If. Kelley, fuel inspector; J. M. 
Burke, ticket agent, Saratoga Springs; James 
Conroy, locomotive engineer, Susquehanna divi¬ 
sion ; and J. E. Coi.ket, milk agent. L. E. 
Waters, supervisor of station service; A. W. 
Ackley, division passenger agent on the Susque¬ 
hanna division, and M. J. Canady accompanied 
the party as guests. 

Leaving Albany on Friday morning, June 25, 
after having met at the General Office building 
where the Company’s photographer “ snapped ” 
them, the Veterans, in automobiles, turned west¬ 
ward over the Great Western turnpike. The 
Sharon battlefield was the first stop. Here W. E. 
Anderson gave a very interesting talk concern¬ 
ing its engagements and was able to trace the 
positions of the contending forces. A few miles 
farther on the party came upon the scene of the 
Cherry Valley massacre. Captain A. B. Cox, 
Ord., I”. S. A., had prepared a paper relating to 
this gruesome event and this was read on the 
site of the old fort at the cemetery where some of 
the victims of the massacre are buried. 

Under the guidance of John II. Stranahan, 
one of our retired locomotive engineers and a 
<Concluded on Pace 12) 
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‘C’Aose Cover Studies 

T O those unaccustomed to soliciting freight 
or passenger business, the thought of do¬ 
ing so may seem quite absurd. But such 
business is within the reach of every employe, 
nevertheless. A word spoken at the right moment 
may secure a passenger or a freight shipment, 
and it is these that keep trains moving and con¬ 
tribute to the security of our positions. Take 
for instance the studies in mountain and lake 
scenery, which are used for the cover of The Bul¬ 
letin. They are from our own “ Summer Para¬ 
dise,” the great Adirondack playground, and are 
strong and urgent in their appeal, particularly 
at this time—the vacation season—of the year. 
If from sheer interest in our own future, and in 
the service offered by our Company, we should 
show these to our friends, we might do much to 
help them decide their vacation problem and at 
the same time contribute something to our pas¬ 
senger business. Think it over! It will pay. 


ylnother Chance to Help 

P UBLIC habits create new problems for the 
railroads. Particularly noticeable is this, 
just now, in the movement of perishable 
freight—fruits and vegetables. Shipments of this 
nature, for the country as a whole, have grown 
from 412,170 carloads in 1017 to 963,442 carloads 
in 1925, with the probability that they will ex¬ 
ceed a million carloads this year. 

In an effort to keep pace with this growth, the 
railroads, during the past five years, have added 
64,014 new refrigerator cars to their service. 
Each year, however, has seen a repetition of the 
struggle to move these shipments, which in the 


field of loss and damage claims constitute the 
most difficult source of losses to bring under con¬ 
trol. The main reason for this difficulty lies in 
the inability to get refrigerator cars promptly 
unloaded at destination. Here is an opportunity 
for employe cooperation. If courteously apprised 
of the greut need for promptly unloading these 
cars, a consignee no doubt will lend his assistance 
to the end that future shipments to him may be 
similarly expedited. 


‘Tjhe Old Switch Shanty 

W HEN I turn back memory’s pages 
With mingled smiles and tears. 

As 1 review the scenes and incidents 
Of many by-gone years, 

1 see far in the distance 
A little wooden shack, 

A dingy, narrow structure 
That stood beside the track. 

The wind blew through its numerous cracks 
And whistled 'neath the door, 

The juice of many tobacco brands 
Had stained its creaking floor. 

I see it ’neath the summer sun, 

Through the winter's drifting snow. 

As I stood there by the freight house 
In the days of long ago. 

There was dust upon the windows 
And soot upon the wall, 

The stove was like a smudge pot 
And seemed about to fall, 

For Its legs were bent and shaky. 

But 'twould very well compare 
With a battered piece of bric-a-brac 
That once had been a chair. 

Yet around this little shanty 
Was an air of peace and calm; 

At night the flickering switcli lights, 

And at times a fragrant balm 
Came on the cove land breezes 

That would softly and quietly blow, 

As I stood there by the freight house 
In the days of long ago. 

’Twas a jolly bunch that gathered there, 

None happier in the land, 

When the signals worked by cord or wire; 

All switches thrown by hand. 

The shanty’s gone, the boys have drifted 
And are scattered far and wide, 

Some dwell in distant places; 

Some have crossed the great divide. 

Yet I know ’twould give me pleasure 
Could I see them Just once more, 

To approach that little shanty 
As I did in the days of yore! 

Through its dusty, grimy windows 
See the lanterns dimly glow, 

As I did in days of yore! 

In the days of long ago. 

—By Geo. M. Mills, in Along the IAne. 


‘Che Secrets of Success 

"What is the secret of success?” asked the 
sphinx. 

“ Take pains," said the window. 

" Push,” said the button. 

" Always keep cool," said the ice. 

" Never lose your head," said the barrel. 

“ Be up-to-date,” said the calendar. 

” Make light of everything,” said the Are. 

” Do a driving business,” said the hammer. 

" Aspire to greater things,” said the nutmeg. 

" Find a good thing and stick to It," said the 
glue .—Blackwell (Okla.) Buckshot. 
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Refutes Stephenson Claims 

Jlge-old ConlroVersey as to “ Who Invented the Locomotive, ’’Promises to be Revived 
on the One-Hundreth Anniversary of the Steam Railroad 


W 1I0 invented the locomotive!” promises 
to be a mooted issue during the centen¬ 
nial of the railroads which is now near 
at hand, as may be noted from the accompanying 
press dispatch. This is not surprising, in the 
least, for the question long has been a favorite 
one for historians to wrangle over. However, to 
attempt to wrest the honor from George Stephen¬ 
son, whose name, more 
than that of any other 
of the early inventors, 
has come down to the 
present generation 
closely associated with 
the locomotive, is to 
try to take away from 
him something that 
he never claimed. 

Stephenson was a 
very modest man who 
loathed to claim for 
himself even those in¬ 
ventions which he, 
himself, perfected. The 
whole secret of his 
success in life was his 
careful improvement 
of time and he would 
not have it that he 
was a genius, or that 
he had done anything 
that other men, equal¬ 
ly as persevering as 
he, could not have ac¬ 
complished. “Do as 1 
have done — perse¬ 
vere!” was his advice 
to young men who re¬ 
peatedly implored him to point out the way to 
success. 

That he did recognize his accomplishments in 
the development of the locomotive was quite ap¬ 
parent. The battle which he fought, and he al¬ 
ways spoke of it as a “battle,” would have dis¬ 
couraged most other men. Once he said: “ I 

have fought for the locomotive single-handed for 
nearly twenty years, having no engineer to help 
me until I had reared them under my own care. 
1 put up with every rebuff, determined not to be 
put down.” Taken step by step, through many 
a tedious year, his struggle* with men of means 
and in the face of public derision was often dis¬ 


Gfoes Laurels to Trevithick 

London, May 15 (AP).—George Steph¬ 
enson was not the inventor of the locomo¬ 
tive, contends David Brownlie, who recent¬ 
ly read a paper before the Institute of 
Marine Engineers, in which he credited 
Richard Trevithick, Cornish engineer, with 
inventing the mode of conveyance which 
has been a major factor in changing the 
world. 

In 1797, Brownlie said, Trevithick pro¬ 
duced this epoch-making invention of the 
internally fired cylindrical “ Cornish ” 
boiler, and made in the same year his first 
model steam locomotive, which is now in 
the South Kensington museum. In 1801 
Trevithick constructed at Cambourne, 
Cornwall, a large locomotive which ran on 
the roads and was the first authenticated 
practical mechanically driven vehicle in 
the history of the world, Brownlie stated, 
lie said statements that Stephenson was 
the originator of the locomotive “ are sim¬ 
ply bosh.” 


couraging. On one occasion he considered seri¬ 
ously a trip to America where he believed he 
would find it possible to make better progress in 
his chosen profession, but on second thought ie- 
fused to quit in the fact of what then looked like 
defeat. 

Much valuable data concerning the development 
of the locomotive has been lost, no doubt, in the 
roll of the years, but a 
narrative of Stephen¬ 
son's inventions writ¬ 
ten by his son, Rob¬ 
ert, in the period be¬ 
tween 1S54 and 1862, 
which is to be found 
in the appendix of 
" The Lives of the 
Engineers.” compiled 
by Samuel Smiles and 
published in 1862, is 
as accurate, perhaps, 
as any written around 
that subject. That 
our readers may learn 
at first hand exactly 
w hat Stephenson, 
through his many in¬ 
ventions, contributed 
to the development of 
the locomotive we 
quote from that nar¬ 
rative as follows: 

“ When my father 
commenced his im¬ 
provements upon the 
locomotive engine, 
two comparatively 
successful attempts 
hail already been made—one by Mr. Blenkinsop. 
of Leeds, and the other by Mr. Blackett, of 
Wylam. (Editor’s note—This very statement 
shows that the Stephensons were not over zealous 
in claiming honors among the inventors of the 
locomotive.) 

“ Mr. Blenkinsop’s engine consisted of two 
cylinders working upon cranks at right angles to 
each other and communicating their joint action 
to a cog-wheel which worked into a cog-rail. The 
wheels which supported the engine were entirely 
independent of the working parts of the engine, 
and therefore merely supported its weight upon 
the rails, the progress being made by means of 
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the cog-wheel working into the cog-rail. Mr. 
Blenkinsop was induced to resort to this con¬ 
trivance from the conviction (then prevalent in 
the. minds of all engineers) that the adhesion be¬ 
tween a smooth wheel and a smooth rail was not 
sufficient to resist the action of the engines—that 
is, the wheel would slip around upon the rail, and 
consequently no progress would be made. These 
engines of Mr. Blenkinsop’s worked for some time 
with apparent success. 

“ The other attempt by Air. Blackett also con¬ 
sisted of two engines combined; but their action 
was communicated to the wheels by which the 
entire engine was supported, and therefore de¬ 
pended entirely upon the adhesion between the 
wheels and the rails for making progress. This 
experiment of Air. Blackeit’s was made upon what 
is called a tramroad. the flange being upon the 
rail, instead of (as it is at present in the ordinary 
rails) upon the wheel. 

“ When my father began his first engine he was 
convinced that the adhesion between a smooth 
wheel and an edge-rail would be as efficient as 
Air. Blackett had found it to be between the wheel 
and the tramroad. Although every one at that 
time argued that the adhesion upon a tram-rail 
was by no means a criterion of what the adhesion 
would be on an edge-rail, my father felt sure that 
there was no essential difference between the one 
and the other. 

“ The construction of my father's first engine 
was very much after the same plan as that made 
by Air. Blenkinsop; but the combined power of 
tbe two cylinders was communicated to the wheels 
which supported the engine on the rail instead of 
to the cog-wheel, which, in Afr. Blenkinsop’s en¬ 
gine, acted on a cogged rail independently of the 
four supporting wheels. This engine was com¬ 
pleted and tried upon the Killingworth railway 
on the 25th of July, 1814. It performed its duties 
with comparative success; but, having to compete 
with horses, was considered barely economical. 
At the end of the year, however, the steam power 
and horse power were found to be very nearly on 
a par with each other in regard to cost. A few 
months of experience and careful observation 
upon the operation of this engine convinced my 
father that the complication arising out of the 
action of the two cylinders being combined by 
spur wheels would prevent their coming into 
practical application. He then directed his at¬ 
tention to an entire change in the construction 
and mechanical arrangements, and in the follow¬ 
ing year took out a patent, dated February 28th, 
1815, for an engine which combined in a remark¬ 
able degree the essential requisites of an economi¬ 
cal locomotive—that is to say, few parts, sim¬ 
plicity in their action, and great simplicity in 
the mode bv which the power was communicated 
to the wheels supporting the engine. 

“ This second engine consisted as before of two 
vertical cylinders, which communicated directlv 


with each pair of the four wheels that supported 
the engine by a cross-head and a pair of connect¬ 
ing rods; but in attempting to establish a direct 
communication between the cylinders and the 
wheels that rolled upon the rails, considerable 
difficulties presented themselves. The ordinary 
joints could not be employed to unite the engine, 
which was a rigid mass, with the wheels rolling 
upon the irregular surface of the rails; for it was 
evident that the two rails of the line of railway 
could not always be maintained at the same level 
with respect to each other—that one wheel at the 
end of the axle might be depressed into a part of 
the line which had subsided, whilst the other 
would be elevated. In such a position of the 
axle and wheels it was clear that a rigid com¬ 
munication between the crosshead and the wheels 
was impracticable. Hence it became necessary to 
form a joint at the top of the piston rod where 
it united with the crosshead, so us to permit the 
crosshead always to preserve complete parallelism 
with the axle of the wheels with which it was 
in communication. 

“ In order to obtain the flexibility combined 
with direct action which was essential for insur¬ 
ing power and avoiding needless friction and jars 
from irregularities in the rail, my father employed 
the ‘ball and socket’ joint for effecting a union 
between the ends of the crossheads where they 
united with the connecting rods, and between the 
ends of the connecting rods where they were 
united with the crank pins attached to each driv¬ 
ing wheel. By this arrangement the parallelism 
between the crosshead and the axle was at all 
times maintained, it being permitted to take place 
without producing jar or friction upon any part 
of the machine. 

“The next important point was to combine each 
pair of wheels by some simple mechanism, instead 
of the cog-wheels which had formerly been used. 
Afy father began by inserting each axle into two 
cranks at right angles to each other, with rods 
communicating horizontally between them. An 
engine was made on this plan, and answered ex¬ 
tremely well. But at that period (1815) the 
mechanical skill of the country was not equal to 
the task of forging cranked axles of the sound¬ 
ness and strength necessary to stand the jars in¬ 
cident to locomotive work; so my father was com¬ 
pelled to fall back upon a substitute which, 
though less simple and less efficient, was within 
the mechanical capabilities of the workmen of 
that day, either for construction or repair. He 
adopted a chain which rolled over indented wheels 
placed on the centre of each axle, and so arranged 
that the two pairs of wheels were effectually 
coupled and made to keep pace with each other. 
But these chains after a few years’ use, became 
stretched, and then the engines were liable to 
irregularity in their working, especially in chang¬ 
ing from working back to forward again. Never¬ 
theless, these engines continued in profitable use 
upon the Killingworth Collierv Bailwnv for SOIT1P 
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years. Eventually the chain was laid aside, and 
the front and hind wheels were united by rods on 
the outside, instead of by rods and crank-ankles 
inside, as specified in the original patent; and 
this expedient completely answered the purpose 
required, without involving any expensive or diffi¬ 
cult workmanship. 

“Another important improvement was intro¬ 
duced in this engine. The eduction steam had 
hitherto been allowed to escape direct into the 
open atmosphere; but my father, having observed 
the great velocity with which the waste steam 
escaped, compared with the velocity with which 
the smoke issued from the chimney of tin* same 
engine, thought that by conveying the eduction 
steam into the chimney and there allowing 
it to escape in a vertical direction, its velocity 
would he imparted to the smoke from the engine, 
or to the ascending current of air in the ehimnev. 


waste steam which had formerly been allowed 
uselessly to escape. It is, perhaps, not too much 
to say that this engine, as a mechanical contri¬ 
vance, contained the germ of all that has since 
been effected. It may he regarded, in fact, as a 
type of the present locomotive engine. 

" In describing my father's application of the 
waste-steam for the purpose of increasing the in¬ 
tensity of combustion in the boiler, and thus in¬ 
creasing the power of the engine without adding 
to its weight, and while claiming for this engine 
the merit of being a type, of all those which have 
been successfully deviseel since the commencement 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, it is 
necessary to observe that the next great improve 
ment in the same direction, the* ‘ inultitubulai 
boiler.' which took place some years later, conic 
newer have been used without the help of tliai 
simple cxpeel'eut the strum Mast, bv which powei 
only the* burning eif coke was rendered possible. 

•* 1 cannot pass over ibis last named invcntioi 
of my father's without remarking how slightly 
as an original idea, it has been appreciated: am 


manufacturing an engine which included the fe 
lowing important improvements on all previei 
attempts in the same direction; simple ami dire* 
eemim undent ion between the* cylinder ami I 
wheels, obtained by the use eif horizontal connei 
ing rods; and, finally, a beautiful method of e* 
citinsr the combustion of fuel bv employing t 


las on is charged.' 
‘ctady Works News 


ARCADE. SARATOGA SPRINGS STATION, 1871 

(This structure collapsed during a heavy snow storm on Monday. December 18, of the same year in which it was built) 
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C C hird XJeleran Pilgrimage 

(Continued from Page 7) 


resident of Cherry Valley, a visit then was made 
to the Wells house which played a most important 
part in local history. Through the courtesy of 
Miss Phelan, whose ancestors purchased the 
property from the sole survivor of the massacre, 
an inspection of the spacious rooms and their 
contents of historic interest was made. 

Cooperstown came next. Edward Martin, local 
agent, here welcomed the members and became 
one of the party. Luncheon was had, following 
which the party was invited to the home of James 
Fennimore Cooper, a direct descendant of the 
famous novelist of that name, where they were 
entertained with Mr. Cooper’s great collection of 
original manuscripts and heirlooms of Revolution¬ 
ary days. Later on, at the home of David Dorn, 
their attention was attracted also to a very valu¬ 
able collection of Indian relics. Other points of 
interest visited during the afternoon included the 
plant of the Dairymen’s League, where H. D. 
Clark, superintendent, explained in detail the 
process of condensing and evaporating milk. 

Dinner was served at the New Pratt hotel 
where tables had been reserved for the party. 
James Fenimore Cooper of Albany and Coopers¬ 
town; R. D. Spraker, editor of the Freeman's 
Journal; George Smith, superintendent of the vil¬ 
lage club; Mr. Clark, Mr. Dorn and Mr. Martin 
attended as guests. This being an annual event, 
the program contemplated reference to those who 
had “ passed on ” since the last pilgrimage. D. 
F. Wait, chairman of the group, accordingly paid 
tribute to the memory of J. H. Rosenstock, a for¬ 
mer superintendent and an honorary member; 
John T. Conners spoke feelingly with regard to 
the life of Albro Ackart, a former passenger con¬ 
ductor; and L. F. Perry eulogized the life of 
Smith Philley, who, prior to his death, was for 
more than thirty years the agent at Glens Falls. 
Then, as on other similar occasions, mementoes 
in the form of stick pins were presented to those 
members of fifty years and more of service. 
These were given to Messrs. Day, Robbins and 
Smith. 

Mr. Cooper conferred a somewhat unique honor 
upon the veterans by making the first and only 
talk ever delivered by him in his home village. 
He presented each one with a large sketch of Coop¬ 
erstown and surrounding townships and pointed 
out the many localities, trails and landmarks of 
more than ordinary interest, relating, as he did, 
the early history of each together with many in¬ 
teresting stories woven around the relations of 
the whites and the Indians. He also made clear 
why the author of the Leatherstocking Tales se¬ 
lected points in that territory as subjects for his 
writings, sketched the life of General Abner 
Doubleday. the father of baseball, and of Erastus 


Beadle, author of Beadle’s Dime Novels, publica¬ 
tions that were popular with the young people of 
a generation ago. His allusion to Mr. Martin, 
during the course of his talk, caused one of the 
party, later on, to pen this verse: 

Brother Ed. Martin, seems to me, 

Is 'bout as white as ho can be 

. Despite the assertion of Brother Jim (Cooper) 

There is no Indian blood in him. 

On the following morning, at the invitation of 
Mb. Martin, a visit was paid to the Cooperstown 
passenger station which is so fashioned as to be 
an intimate part of the town and its personalitj’. 
Leaving the village, shortly afterward, the tourist 
stopped at Schenevus, where they were enter¬ 
tained at lunch at the Grablcwyn and treated to 
cigars by John Wild, the local agent, and Mrs. 
Wild. 

At Cobleskill. Dow Beckman, judge and sur¬ 
rogate for Schoharie county, was waiting and 
after extending his welcome accompanied the 
party to the site of old Fort Dubois where he re¬ 
lated a thrilling story of the early history of 
Cobleskill. The old stone church and fort at 
Schoharie were reached a half-hour later and 
again Judge Beekman told a story gleaned from 
the early history of that section, of the part 
Schoharie had taken in the Revolution and of the 
subsequent struggles of the settlers, lie pointed 
out the direction of approach of the Indians and 
Tories as they stormed the old fort filled with its 
sacred trust of soldiers, women and children. 

In recognition of their many courtesies in mak¬ 
ing the pilgrimage a success, as well as a pleasant 
memory, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Martin, Judge Beek¬ 
man and Miss Phelan were voted' honorary mem¬ 
bers of the “ club.” 

Down thru peaceful valleys, over verdant hills, 

Beside the “Crooked Waters,” along the rip¬ 
pling rills, 

Out in Cod’s fair country where the trees nod 
o’er the road 

As if to bid you icelcome to their sylvan arched 
abode; 

Out where dew drops glisten as they linger on the 
rose 

And the drooping willows kiss the river as it 
flows, 

Where shadows find reflection in its depths along 
the shore. 

Oh, the memory of its beauty will haunt us 
evermore. 

—J. T. C. 
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'Chat Old Passenger Tariff 

I T will* be recalled that on page ten of the last 
issue of The Bulletin there appeared a repro¬ 
duction of a Cooperstown & S. V. Railroad 
passenger tariff of July 12, ISflfi. This caused no 
little amount of interest among our readers and 
there were some who knew of that section of the 
road only as the “ Cooperstown and Charlotte 
Valley Railroad,” who were inclined to think that 
the printing of the initials “ S. V.” was in error 
and that they should have read “ C. V.” instead. 

In explanation, we quote from “A Century of 
Progress,” a history of The Delaware and Hudson 
Company from 1S23 to 1923', as follows: 

“On February 25, 1S65', The Cooperstown & 
Susquehanna Valley Rail Road was incorporated 
to build from Cooperstown to the Albany and 
Susquehanna at Cooperstown Junction, New York. 
* * * The road * * * sixteen miles in 

length, was completed and opened on July 14, 
lSOO. * * * In 188®, the building of a short 

extension * * * took place. Authorized by 

a statute of New York, approved January 9, 1SS5, 
this extension, as finished four years later, ran 
almost due south from Cooperstown Junction, on 
the main line of the Albany and Susquehanna, to 
the ‘Hemlocks’ in the town of Oneonta. In 1S91 
and 1SS2. The Cooperstown and Charlotte Valley 
Rail-road Company, which had leased the Coop¬ 
erstown & Susquehanna Valley, constructed a 
road from the ‘ Hemlocks ’ eastward to Davenport 
Center, four and one-quarter miles in length. 

“ The Delaware and Hudson Company controls 
the Cooperstown and Charlotte Valley and also 
the leased road from Cooperstown to the ‘ Hem¬ 
locks,’ by virtue of stock ownership acquired 
some twenty years ago and for a time it operated 
both properties. These extensions * * " were 

undertaken in the hope that they would not only 
tap a region rich in dairy products but in order 
to effect a connection with the Ulster and Dela¬ 
ware railroad which, running from Kingston 
through the Catskills, was from time to time 
pushing its interior terminus further west. Even¬ 
tually, however, the Ulster and Delaware was ex¬ 
tended beyond Davenport Center to Oneonta and 
it resulted that a number of years ago operating 
returns on the extensions from Cooperstown Junc¬ 
tion to Davenport Center became insignificant.” 

Luther I. Burditt was the first president of the 
Cooperstown & Susquehanna Valley Rail Road 
Company and Datus E. Siver the first president 
of the Cooperstown and Charlotte Valley Rail¬ 
road Company. 

There’s no thrill in easy sailing when the shies 
are clear and blue, there’s no jog in merely doing 
things which any one can do. But there is some, 
satisfaction that is mighty sweet to take, when 
yon reach a destination that you thought you’d 
never make. —Spiretj.a. 


“Do You Need A Watch ? 

S HOULD train dispatchers be required, or 
permitted to relieve trainmen from rear 
end protection by train order? 

Should train dispatchers be required to check 
and okey clearance cards? 

I have some very firmly grounded opinions 
about both questions asked in the foregoing para¬ 
graphs. Those opinions were formed as a result 
of long experience as a train dispatcher. I should 
like very much to contribute something to this 
discussion which Bruce Crandall is going to have 
in the Monthly Extension Issue but I understand 
Mr. Crandall won’t let me enter the contest, so 
I have no chance either to air my opinions or to 
win a watch—and I need a new watch. The 
chances are I shall have to pay for it. Mr. Cran¬ 
dall is out of town this week, which explains why 
I am sending out this notice about the watch 
contest instead of having it bear his signature. 
But for that matter I don’t know why an old 
dispatcher should not have the privilege of ad¬ 
dressing his own people even if he is no longer 
directly connected with them. 

We have had no difficulty whatever in getting 
loads of manuscripts from locomotive engineers on 
the question of pooled vs. assigned locomotives, 
or from track men, and, indeed, from all the other 
departments of railroading. I hope the dispatch¬ 
ers will come to the front and contribute some 
good stuff to this discussion. 

The prize for the best contribution is a high- 
grade sixteen size railroad watch. Articles should 
reach the Railway Review not later than Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1926. The name of the winner will be 
announced the following month. 

Of course, the contest is open only to train 
dispatchers. 


Chari.es Dti.i.ox, 


Managing Editor. 


Service 


S ERVICE is for him who serves. It is the 
natural expression of a man’s better na¬ 
ture trying to rise to its ideal. It is 
brother love and the golden rule combined. It is 
man trying to fill the great niche carved for him 
in the scheme of destiny. 

We all serve, from beggar to king, and it is 
only a question of the degree and the intelligence 
of our efforts—and he who serves willingly serves 
doubly. 

Therefore, let us hope that it may be our privi¬ 
lege to do our work gladly and not be the slaves 
of custom and precedent, but the servants of our 
bitter selves.— Bertha-Consumers Coal Bulletin. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


warded Medal af Honor 

C. M. Giblin of New Orleans, 
La., a switchman in the employ 
of the Illinois Central, has re¬ 
ceived from President Coolidge 
the twenty-fifth Medal of Honor 
to be awarded since an Act 
authorizing such decorations 
was passed In 1905. Giblin’s 
act was that of saving the life 
of Mrs. Jennie Weidman, 50, at 
the Jackson Avenue crossing of 
the Central tracks and those of 
the New Orleans Public belt, 
In New Orleans. The woman 
wholly unaware of the approach 
of a train, started to cross the 
tracks, of which there are four, 
and became confused. Giblin, 
riding on the footboard of a 
locomotive tender, saw her, 
jumped and ran ahead of his 
train diagonally across the 
tracks and pushed her to one 
side. Both fell outside the 
tracks just as the train passed. 


"Celt New Explosive Container 

Permission to test a new 
container to be used in the 
shipment of explosives, has been 
granted the Institute of Makers 
of Explosives by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The 
order cites that this box has 
passed successfully every quali¬ 
fying laboratory test showing 
that It has strength equal to or 
greater than the standard box 
similarly tested, which is con¬ 
structed under I. C. C. speci¬ 
fications No. 14 and now used 
for this traffic, and Is sufficiently 
efficient to transport explosives 
without greater hazard than 
when in boxes of the standard 
type. Special shipments are 
permitted up to September 1. 


*' Stop, Look an d Listen'' Clubs 

Since 1923, when the move¬ 
ment to organize the first 
" Stop, Look and Listen ” clubs 
along the Illinois Central sys¬ 
tem was Inaugurated, a mem¬ 
bership of 46,897, including em¬ 
ployes and other persons who 
are not connected with the 
railroad, has been enrolled. 
Each member carries on his or 
her car a sign reading, “ This 
Car Stops for All Railroad 
Crossings.” 


According to a recent survey, 
it is costing the motorists of 
Washington an average of 11.49 
cents per mile to operate their 
automobiles. 


Greatest One-Day Excursion 

What was probably the great¬ 
est one-day excursion passenger 
movement ever handled by the 
railroads in America, if not in 
the world, occurred on June 24, 
when 300,000 people were 
moved over four railroads from 
Chicago to Mundelin, Ill., a 
distance of forty miles and re¬ 
turn. This pilgrimage to the 
seminary at Mundelin was the 
culminating event of the Eu¬ 
charistic Congress held at Chi¬ 
cago on June 21-24, an eccle¬ 
siastical celebration which 
brought members of the Roman 
Catholic faith to that city from 
all parts of the world. While 
the great excursion to Mundelin 
was the most spectacular serv¬ 
ice rendered by the railroads in 
connection with this congress, 
it represented only a part of the 
burden placed on them, since 
the enormous travel to Chicago 
from all parts of the United 
States and portions of Canada 
involved a special train move¬ 
ment of great magnitude.— 
The Raihvay Age. 


‘' Vwo Long, One Short, One Long' ’ 

“ Two long, one short and one 
long blast," will become the 
universal signal to be sounded 
by engineers approaching grade 
crossings if the recommenda¬ 
tions of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Railroad Superintendents 
to the American Railway Asso¬ 
ciation are adopted. The Super¬ 
intendents at their recent con¬ 
vention in Montreal devoted 
considerable time to the discus¬ 
sion of ways and means of 
eliminating grade crossing acci¬ 
dents and their recommendation 
that Rules 14L and D14L of 
the Standard Code be changed 
to read as quoted above, was 
the outcome. 


World's Most Famous Railroad 

Arkansas has the world’s 
most famous railroad. It goes 
through the Dardanelles (Dar- 
danelle, Arkansas, it crosses the 
Delaware (Delaware Creek), it 
Is in sight of London (London. 
Arkansas), it passes through 
Subiaco, where is located a 
monastery named after the one 
in Italy, and terminates at Paris 
(Paris, Arkansas). The name 
of tills railroad is the Fort 
Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island. 
—Rock Island Magazine. 


Saves Family From ‘Death 

Charles Wright of Camden, 
N. J., a locomotive engineer on 
the Philadelphia and Reading, 
recently saved Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris Livingston, of Egg Har¬ 
bor, N. J., from burning to 
death in their home, although 
lie tied up traffic on the Atlantic 
City division meanwhile. While 
passing through the town of 
Egg Harbor, he noticed flames 
in the Livingston bungalow, 
near the tracks, stopped his 
train, tied down the whistle of 
his locomotive to give an alarm, 
ran to the house and battered 
down a door. The bedroom in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Livingston 
were sleeping was filled with 
smoke, but he reached them in 
time to awaken them and allow 
them to make their escape. 
When state troopers and fire¬ 
men arrived the house was in 
ashes. 


c C7ie Cure for Carelessness 

Carelessness of the people is 
a factor to be abated by none 
save themselves. That explains 
why trespasser casualties have 
decreased but little, while there 
has been a varying increase in 
crossing accidents, amounting 
last year to 21 per cent. The 
railroads, it would appear, are 
doing their utmost to conserve 
human life and limb, but the 
great public, careless and heed¬ 
less, is not cooperating in the 
safety policy as it should and 
might .—Minneapolis (Minn.) 

Journal. 


J Clock of Glass 

A Bohemian glass polisher at 
Prague is reported to have com¬ 
pleted the construction of a 
clock which, with the exception 
of the springs, is made entirely 
of glass. The glass plates and 
pillars are bolted together with' 
glass screws. Many of the 
parts were made over and over 
before a clock that would keep 
lime accurately was produced. 


From the column “ Twenty 
and Thirty Years Ago" of the 
Onconta Daily Star we clip the 
following interesting item of 
May 10. 1906: "The D. & H. 
Company will, after the new 
summer time card becomes effec¬ 
tive, be operated as a north and 
southbound road, to conform 
with the other divisions of the 
system.” 
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fifteei 



treasures 


Y OU know where your stocks ai 
bonds are; 

You are careful to lock your car ; 
You guard your silver and jewels ; 

Do you know where your children are ? 
Are they playing where cars are rushing 
Are they riding with strangers there ? 
Are they safe on the city’s playgrounds ? 
These children placed in your care ? 

In the streets, they meet danger and evil 
As well as the good and the true ; 

If their souls or their bodies are broken, 
Who can justly be blamed but YOU ? 

— Leila Sulalle *Chomas. 
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c&he Republic 

{From ** he (Building of the Ship **) 
iBy HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

•« 

T HOU, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hope of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate; 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee — are all with thee ! 

















Lilted Fast Freights Best 

fBy Waiving His Rights to a Passenger Train, ’Veteran Engineer Believes His Life 
Was Spared on One Occasion 


I T'S quite a step back to August S, 1829, when 
the Stourbridge Lion, the lirst steam railroad 
locomotive used in this country, made its 
initial run over our tracks at Honesdale, Pa. 
But such a Btep is well worth taking in 
that we may note the 
remarkable advancement 
achieved by railroad 
management since that 
time. Little will we 
wonder then that men 
engaged in railroad work 
Blip by the fifty-year 
mark of service scarcely 
aware of the fact, so 
closely are they bound to 
it by its romance and 
fascination. 

“ Fifty years and one 
month of continuous em¬ 
ployment without a sin¬ 
gle regret,” therefore 
seems to sum up very 
nicely the career of 
Chaki.es E. Ryndes, a 
former locomotive engi¬ 
neer on the Susquehanna 
division, who retired on 
pension on April 1, 1925. 

He was born at Kirk¬ 
wood, nine miles east of 
Binghamton, X. Y., 

March 22, 1854, the 

younger of two sons of 
the late James H. 

Ryndes, a farmer. While 
he was yet a small boy, 
the family moved to Osage, Mitchell county, 
Iowa, at which place the father enlisted in the 
4th Iowa cavalry in 1861, and later, at the battle 
of Vicksburg, suffered wounds that caused his 
death. This sad loss resulted in the selling of 
the Iowa home and the return of the family to 
the East where, for some years afterward, the 


members resided at Fishkill Plains, near Pough¬ 
keepsie, with their grandfather on their father’s 
side. 

Attaining the age when he felt capable of 
caring for himself, James, the older brother, 
went to Oneonta where 
he soon found work with 
the Company as a wiper 
in the local roundhouse. 
That was in 1873. Two 
years later, he sent for 
his brother for whom he 
had also found a place 
taking care of the engine 
used on the gravel train 
then located at Afton, 
and the latter, there¬ 
upon, began work on 
March 1, 1875. The en¬ 
gine was the Eliakem R. 
Ford, No. 2. George 
Conklin was the engi¬ 
neer and James McFad- 
den, the conductor. In 
June, however, these men 
were succeeded by “ Red 
dy ” White and James 
Sullivan, engineer and 
conductor, respectively. 
The train worked in both 
directions out of Afton 
during (lie grading of 
the road in that vicinity. 

For a little more than 
three years, he followed 
the occupation of a 
wiper, all the time, mean¬ 
while, entertaining a growing desire some day to 
become an engineer. He worked at Clierrv Val¬ 
ley, Cobleskill, Oneonta and Nineveh, and was 
invariably called upon to look after the engine 
used to draw the pay car, when the train tied up 
at Bainbridge where the paymasters were accus- 
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tom«d to pass the night when on that end of the 
road. 

Then came his much longed for opportunity to 
go firing and in October, 1870, he was assigned to 
“ 97,” a coal train running out of Oneonta, and 
worked first with “ Reddy ” White. Afterward 
he fired also for Jerry Whaley and Osmer Whit¬ 
aker, both of whom have since retired from the 
service. Hut his days as a fireman were few in 
comparison with the requirements of the present 
time, and in just one year and ten months, or on 
August 1. 18SO, he went running on “ 9S,” a 
freight train scheduled between Oneonta and 
Meeiianicville via Schenectady, East Line and 
High Street, with William Shields, also now re¬ 
tired, as his conductor. 

When his turn came to take a passenger train, 
he waived his rights in favor of the next man in 
line, rather than go away from home. C. 
Hammond, the superintendent, did not approve 
of his attitude, but nevertheless acquiesced. 
Truman Austin got the job and on his first trip, 
on July 19, 1894, while making the run south 
from Albany with the “ Sleeper,” ran into an 
open switch at Esperance. and with his fireman, 
was buried beneath his engine at the “ hay barn.” 
This was the nearest Mr. Ryndes ever came to 
suffering a like fate which he fully believes would 
have befallen him but for the faet that he chose 
not to take his turn in passenger service at that 
time. 

The majority of his running was done in fast 
freight service between Oneonta and Mechanic- 
ville, due to his preference for that kind of work. 
For several years prior to his retirement, how¬ 
ever, he was on Train No. 800 which carries pas¬ 
sengers from Oneonta and intermediate stations 
to Binghamton, the crew returning with a “ drop ” 
train. 

His great liking for railroad work is reflected 
in the fact that he was always a steady worker. 
At one time, he worked 412 days, including 
Sundays, without laying off. Of this he was not 
aware until summoned to the superintendent's 
office which, in those days, happened only when 
punishment was to be meted out. He was not 
conscious of having violated any of the rules of 
the service, but approached the office fearful, 
nevertheless, of the outcome of his visit. Great 
was his surprise, however, when his attention was 
called to the record already mentioned and he 
was told he had better take a day or two off ami 
41 see the sights.” 

Like many another railroad man who 1ms made 
a close study of his work, he, too, has some 
-opinions that are worthy of mention. He likes 
best to think of the days when engineers referred 
to the engines to wliieh they were assigned as 
“My engine,” and when these same engines were 
known to others as “ Ryndes’ engine,” or by the 
name of whoever was running them at the time. 
Engines like the “ SOO ” were the most perfect 


freight engines ever owned by the Company, he 
declares, and he pays a similar compliment to the 
“ 500 ” class of passenger engines. Best of all, 
however, he liked the No. 200, a single cab lump 
burner that he used in fast freight service for 
some time, but admits that the “ 800 ” engines 
were an improvement over this. 

Typical of the pride that engineers and firemen 
took in their engines during the earlier days on 
the road, he recalls: “Why, we used to work on 
our engines all day Sunday and nights, and even 
between times, to keep them looking nice and in 
good working order.” 

Speaking of the many improvements that have 
been made in locomotive equipment since he first 
went on the road, he declares that all these things 
have developed so gradually that it is hard to 
tell just which is the most important of all. 
The air brake he considers as indispensable to the 
safety of trains, but speaks proudly of the ability 
of the old-time trainman to apply the hand 
brakes. He mentions in this connection the Fisk 
brothers, and others, who had a knack of slowing 
a train down and then almost making an nil- 
brake stop.” Then, too, he tells how it became 
necessary, many times, with the old type of en¬ 
gines to cut them off from the train, and, after 
getting in on a side track, run them back and 
forth in order to get water into the boiler, or how, 
when tied up as the result of a wreck, it was a 
practice to jack up the back end so that the 
wheels would clear the rails and then put the 
engine in motion. 

His brother, James, also became an engineer, 
but since October 18, 1882, when, with engine No. 
90, he went through Ryndes’ bridge south of 
Oneonta, and into the Susquehanna river, he has 
not followed that occupation. Following that ac¬ 
cident the brothers bought a farm of 100 acres 
just outside the city and lived there for several 
years, acquiring meanwhile an adjoining farm of 
140 acres. It is on this latter farm, located on 
R. F. D. Route No. 2. Otcgo, N. V.. that Mu. and 
Mrs. Ryndes, with their son-in-law, Alfred Mac¬ 
Donald, and family, are living. The farm first 
purchased has since been sold, and his brother 
n6w resides at No. 2 Parish avenue, Oneonta. 

In 1880, he married Miss Hattie Atwell, whose 
brother, Charles, now residing in Binghamton, 
was for many years in the employ of the Com¬ 
pany as an engineer, and to them two daughters 
were born, both of whom, however, have since 
died. 

He is a.member of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association and for forty-three years 
has been a member of the Brotherhood of Loco¬ 
motive Engineers, Division No. 58, of which he 
was its chief for twenty years and also served as 
a member of its grievance committee. His re¬ 
ligious affiliations are with the Brooklyn Bible 
Students. 
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Where The Money Goes 

This Article, Reprinted from “Packing and Shipping, ’’ Tells Us That Transportation 
Costs Lie Largely in Shipping Rooms, Streets and Terminals 

tBv MAJOR ELIHU CHURCH, ‘^Transportation Engineer, 'Port of &Ceu) York Jlulhori'u 


T ransportation is the most important 

factor in American life today. Our whole 
national development is based on our abil¬ 
ity to move goods from one part of the country 
to another. Instead of being a nation of scattered 
self-sufficient communities, every section, every 
industry, every individual is vitally dependent for 
food, raw materials and markets on distant sec¬ 
tions of the country. 

The United States is what it is because of fast, 
cheap and adequate transportation on a national 
scale. Why is this so, and what can be done to 
make it faster, cheaper and Btill more adequate? 

(food transportation eliminates the handicaps 
of space—From the standpoint of the manufac¬ 
turer supplies can be obtained from a distance 
and finished product marketed over a vast terri¬ 
tory. The limits of distance and volume are fixed 
by cost. There is no use producing if you cannot 
economically distribute what you produce. 

The savings effected in the efficient manufacture 
of goods are often lost in their distribution. Why 
is this? Because manufacture generally takes 
place in one establishment under centralized di¬ 
rection, whereas distribution is often carried on 
between points thousands of miles apart without 
centralized supervision and under divided re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Let us look at the whole picture. The United 
States is the greatest industrial nation in the 
world. Our factories are wonders of organization 
and management. They are equipped with the 
latest types of machinery. Their processes are 
standardized ami the work of production from the 
basic materials to the finished article is carried 
out with an absence of waste, motion and effort 
that has no equal. The labor is intelligent, well 
paid and efficient. Tn spite of expensive plants 
and high wages, our principle of mass production 
gives us low unit costs. 

The transportation systems of the country are 
without a peer. Our railroads carry more goods 
over longer distances for less money than those 
of any other land. Powerful locomotives haul 
prodigious loads in up-to-date equipment over 
as good road beds as are to lie found anywhere. 

Why then, with low production costs and low 
lino-haul rates, should there be. any cause for 
complaint about the expense of bridging the gap 
between producer and consumer? The answer is 


simple. Line-haul is generally cheap but the ex¬ 
pense of getting goods in shape to be transported 
and in getting them to and from the line-haul car¬ 
riers is often very high. It is the incidentals of 
boxing, crating and baling and of carting to and 
from the railroad station or the steamship pier 
that causes the mischief. Transportation costs 
lie largely in shipping rooms and in city streets 
and terminals. Here these may easily roll up a 
total of " Incidental expenses ” that will reach 
many times what is paid for the line-haul. Here 
is the main point of attack if economies are to lie 
effected. 

It must always be borne in mind that the total 
cost of making a shipment of freight involves a 
great many different operations by various peo¬ 
ple and at widely scattered points. There is sel¬ 
dom any coordinated control of these activities. 
Many of them are carried on by parties with con¬ 
flicting interests and under conditions where the 
selfishness or indifference of one group may cause 
great expense to another. The sum of all the 
costs from the original packing to the final un¬ 
packing and including the cost of the container, 
the handlings and minor movements en route, the 
interest on the investment, during the time of the 
trip, the damage, the loss, the insurance and ill 
inevitable “ paper work ” constitute a total whi'di 
is the real burden transportation places on busi¬ 
ness. Any study of the subject must begin with 
preparing the freight for shipment and carry 
through in detail from the first operation of the 
shipper to the last of the consignee. 

Having once viewed the problem in its entirety, 
it is possible to realize the relative importance of 
the various stops and see what can be done to 
reduce their proportionate share of the total 
money spent. 

The problem of boxing and crating shipments 
has not received proper attention. With a plenti¬ 
ful supply of cheap lumber the technique of crat¬ 
ing might he ignored and an excess of material 
used to overcome the weakness of a poorly de¬ 
signed container. It is estimated that one-seventh 
to one-tenth of the total lumber cut in the country 
goes into wood boxing. With rapidly advancing 
prices and diminishing supply, the utilization of 
this material to the best possible advantage is 
imperative. 

The proper proportionment of parts, the fasten- 
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ings and the various types of reinforcement best 
suited are now made tire subject of expert study 
and experiment. Rough handling by carriers is 
receiving close study on the part of the claim pre¬ 
vention groups, and much has been accomplished 
in this direction, although there is considerable 
room for improvement. 

Another important factor to be considered is 
the weight of the case. One leading firm is re¬ 
ported to use between thirty and sixty tons of 
wood boxing and crating a day. The weight of 
the box pays the same freight rate as the con¬ 
tents. Average figures mean but little and to say 
that the case is on the average 15% of the total 
gives a mere approximation from which can be 
estimated the country’s freight bill due to this 
item. A recent example where the case weighed 
six times as much as its contents shows what it 
may mean to a particular shipper. 

The increasing use of fibre and corrugated 
boxes has made it necessary to give attention to 
their design and construction. The buying habits 
of certain businesses are changing and there is a 
growing tendency to order smaller shipments at 
more frequent intervals. The development of ply¬ 
wood or laminated packages, wire bound ami 
other types, as well as combinations of fibre ami 
wood are indications of the trend of changing 
conditions in the package field. The conflicting 
claims of merit and superiority of the different 
types will be adjusted through the tests of time 
and experience, and the loss and damage records 
of each. 

The next step, as the shipment moves forward 
from origin to destination, generally involves a 
terminal trucking movement from factory or 
warehouse to railroad station or steamship pier. 
With the coming of the motor truck it was gen¬ 
erally felt that the horse drawn vehicle was 
doomed. This prediction has not come to pass. 
Three out of every four trucks handling heavy 
freight on West Street, Manhattan, still use 
horses, nor is the reason far to seek. 

Terminal movements generally are carried on 
through crowded streets and a large proportion 
of time is spent in loading and unloading or in 
waiting for a chance to load or unload. The 
items of overhead, garage and chauffeurs’ wages 
spread over an average working day brings the 
cost of keeping a motor truck on the streets up 
to about six cents a minute. The cost of trucking 
depends more on the time that will be required 
than on the length of the haul. If conditions 
permitted motors to move continuously at. high 
speed with full loads the situation would be dif¬ 
ferent. 

With the average load only a ton and a half, 
street speeds of about four miles an hour and five 
hours out of every eight spent standing still for 
the purpose of receiving and discharging loads or 
waiting for a chance to, the horse is holding his 
own. 


Street congestion places a heavy burden on the 
cost of living and doing business in many of our 
cities. This is estimated to run from from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred million dollars 
a year in New York City. A firm of wholesale 
distributors are reported to have saved over one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in trucking 
charges a year by moving their warehouse from 
Manhattan $o Brooklyn where the streets are less 
crowded. 

Trucks are often underloaded because a day’s 
shipments have to be distributed among several 
railroads with only partial loads going to any one 
of them. The separated locations and the time 
lost at each station make it necessary to use sep¬ 
arate trucks for each station. 

Unnecessary delays are not only occasioned by 
street congestion but by the time wasted at fac¬ 
tory and warehouse in putting on and taking off 
loads as well ns by the waits at stations due to 
lack of adequate facilities such ns tail board 
space. 

Goods are hauled unnecessary distances because 
of badly located terminals and the fact that those 
of the different carriers are separated makes con¬ 
solidated truck loads impossible. 

Union off-line freight stations used jointly by 
all the railroads entering any given city would 
help the situation. These stations should lie built 
in (lie centers of the districts where freight origi¬ 
nates or to which it is destined. 

The haul to and from them would lie short. It 
would be possible to deliver all outbound freight 
to one station irrespective of the number of rail¬ 
roads that were to carry it to destination for the 
stations would act as clearing houses for the 
freight. 

After sorting it would maintain a tractor 
I railer service to and from the cars at the rail 
heads of the respective roads. Under these con¬ 
ditions trucks would have the advantage of carry¬ 
ing maximum loads. 

It goes without saying that stations should be 
of a size to receive the trucks ns they arrive. A 
recent investigation of conditions at a railroad 
nier station on Manhattan disclosed the fact that 
due to cramped quarters trucks were kept in line 
an average of 54 minutes before they got a chance 
to discharge their loads. That wait at six cents 
a minute cost $3.24 and as the average load 
brought in was only 2.154 pounds—it represented 
an amount equivalent to that required to move 
the goods by rail about four hundred miles. 

Inbound freight would also be handled through 
these off-line stations. It is a recognized fact that 
freight should not accumulate at the stations. 
The ideal condition would be to so synchronize 
and coordinate collection, rail and delivery move¬ 
ments that it moved continuously from origin to 

(Concluded on Page IS) 
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When Veterans Meet 

oftCeetings of Their Association Are Nou) Recognized as Guaranteeing An Opportunity 
to Meet Old Friends and Talk Over The Treasured Events of the Past 


T is quite evident that the Veterans on the 
Susquehanna division appreciate the opportu¬ 
nity afforded by the regular meetings of their 
Association, to meet and renew acquaintances. 
This is the impression to be gained, at least, from 
the spirit that per¬ 
vades these meetings. 

It is that kind of 
spirit that binds peo¬ 
ple together in happy 
accord with bonds of 
good fellowship and 
kindly consideration, 
and makes for broth¬ 
erly love among men. 

Each succeeding 
meeting reflects a 
growing interest in 
the Veteran move¬ 
ment, which is at¬ 
tested by a larger and 
more enthusiastic at¬ 
tendance. Each, there¬ 
fore, may he consid¬ 
ered in the light of a 
new success. And the 
meeting on Sunday, 

May 23, which was 
held in the Municipal 
Hall in Oneonta, was 
of this same fine or¬ 
der. Dinner was 
' served in the Hotel 
Oneonta at noon and 
was enjoyed by nearly 
a hundred people, 
members of the Asso¬ 
ciation and its Ladies’ 

Auxiliary, and their 
friends. Later, at the 
hall, these folk were 
joined by others whose 
homes are in Oneonta. 
until no less than one 
hundred and thirty 
persons were present 
when W. C. Gurnet 
of Binghamton, the 
president, called the 
meeting to order. 

“America” was sung and the Lord’s Prayer rc- 
peted in unison, in opening the meeting. There 
followed then a very pleasing program of vocal 


and instrumental music, the various numbers be¬ 
ing rendered by the Misses Audry and Dorothea 
lvocli, pianist and violinist, respectively, and 
daughters of W. II. Koch, a roadmaster on the 
division. Both are musicians of exceptional 
talent and have been 
heard on other occa¬ 
sions by the Veter¬ 
ans, who, indeed, ap¬ 
preciate their efforts. 

1 nterspersing the 
work of these young 
ladies, the Colonie 
department’s 
Messrs. 

It u lr t 

John Keefe, Paul, 

( 'lickner, and Peter 
IIekfern —- was on 
hand and sang the 
Mings that have made 
it so popular with 
the members of the 
Association. Mr 
Ci.ick.NEB and Mr. 
Rtttitz were also 
heard in solo num¬ 
bers, with Mrs. Peter 
Ileffern as piano ac¬ 
companist. 

No speaker had 
been provided for the 
occasion, and in lieu 
of this feature Mr. 
Gurney, quoting from 
his monthly communi¬ 
cation to The Rail¬ 
road Em ployee, the 
official organ of the 
Veteran movement, 
for June, made an 
urgent plea for a bet¬ 
ter and more appreci¬ 
ative understanding 
of the principles of 
that movement. With 
considerable emphasis 
lie made clear the 
fact that there is 
nothing to be feared 
through affiliation with it, that there is nothing 
of a secret nature connected with the meetings of 
(Concluded on Page 10) 


Old Bill! 

r llEY call me Old Rill! Folks say—I over¬ 
hear them now and then—that I’m failing, 
that I’m not the man that I used to be phy¬ 
sically. ’Tig true; my hair is grey and getting thin, 
my face once firm and full of color is pale and 
worn, I don't seem to stand as straight as I once 
did, and my step is slow and carefully taken for 
it seems as though my sight is growing dim. 

“But I’m not old! Folks don’t understand, that's 
all. What matters three score years or more when 
they have been filled to orcrflowitig with the best 
that life can givef A man’s no older than ho feels, 
and my heart sure feels young. The past, too, is 
a most pleasant memory. It's a picture of progress 
and remarkable achievement in which I had a part 
—a most active part, I tell you. It’s a railroad 
picture, a picture wonderfully wrought. In the 
background is many a familiar engine and car of 
a type unknown to a younger generation—little 
wootlbumcrs and jimmies of link-and-pin days, 
mere playthings alongside the mammoth locomo¬ 
tives and their trains of today that are to bo seen 
nearer by. 

“What a picture! What a thrill it gives me; it 
keeps me young and happy. But it is a sad pic¬ 
ture, also. Many of those faces in the background, 
so often seen around the yards', at the roundhouse, 
or in the shops, are to be seen no more. Many 
of them are of men—buddies of mine—who have 
finished their work here and have gone to the 
Great Adventure. There are only a few of us left 
now and we see one another so seldom that it 
makes me sad at times. But today we're going 
to be together again; we'll shake hands and for 
an hour or so will live those days, those wonder- 
ful days, over again. I’ll find the boys d-own at 
the Veterans’ meeting, so I must he going. 

“ Going to tvalkf Sure, I’m going to walk. 
Don’t you see I'm nearly as good as you f I’m 
going to see the boys now. Goodbye /” 
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Be good, my dear, let who will be clever, 

Do nobl.e things, not dream them all day 
long ; 

And so make life, death, and the vast 
forever, 

One grand, sweet song. 

—Chahi.es Kingsley. 


TT/ie Birth of the Nation 

[From an address delivered July 4, 1851, 
at the laying of the corner stone of the new 
tvlng of the Capitol.] 

ffly DANIEL WEBSTER 

O N the fourth day of July, 17711, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, declared that these 
Colonies are, and ought to be, free and indepen¬ 
dent States. This declaration, made by most 
patriotic and resolute men, trusting in the just¬ 
ness of their course and the protection of heaven, 
—and yet not without deep solicitude and anxiety 
—has now stood for seventy-five years. It was 
sealed in blood. It has met dangers and over¬ 
come them. It has had detractors, and abashed 
all. It has had enemies, and conquered them. If 
has had doubting friends, but it lias cleared all 
doubts away; and now, today, raising its aligns! 
form higher than the clouds, twenty million peo¬ 
ple contemplate it with hallowed love, and the 
world beholds it, and the consequences that have 
followed from it, with profound admiration. 

This anniversary animates and gladdens all 
American hearts. On other days of the year we 
may be party men, indulging in controversies 
more or less important to the public good. Wo 
may have likes and dislikes, and we may main¬ 
tain our political differences often with warm 
and sometimes with angry feelings. But today 
we are Americans all; nothing but Americans. 

As I he great luminary over our heads, dissipat¬ 


ing fogs and mist, now cheers the whole atmos¬ 
phere, so do the associations connected with this 
day disperse all sullen and cloudy weather in the 
minds and feelings of true Americans. Every 
man’s heart swells within him. Every man’s port 
and bearing become somewhat more proud and 
lofty as ho remembers that seventy-five years 
have rolled away, and that the great inheritance 
of Liberty is still his, his undiminished and un¬ 
impaired; his in all its original glory; his to 
enjoy; his to protect; his to transmit to future 
generations. 

Taxes a Mutual Burden 

F JR railroad employes to join with Manage¬ 
ment in urging a return to more reason¬ 
able standards of public expenditure with 
a view to lower taxation, is but to protect their 
own personal interests. Taxes levied upon the 
railroads have increased without cessation from 
$232,000,000 in 1019 to $358,000,000 in 1925, and 
for the first three months of 1926 were approxi¬ 
mately five and one-lialf million dollars higher 
than for the first throe months of 1925. They 
constitute the one substantial element in the cost 
of producing transportation over which Manage¬ 
ment has no control. 

More than (luce-quarters of all railroad taxes 
are levied by state and local governments. The 
national government has succeeded in decreasing 
its debt and tax burden, but the debt and taxes 
of state and local governments have been increas¬ 
ing at a much faster rate meanwhile. Costly 
administration can be financed only from taxes 
which fall on every home—on the home of the 
railroad employe alike with all others. They 
fall on every store, every garage, every public 
utility, on every manufacturer and every farmer, 
and thereby greatly influence the cost of living. 

It devolves upon the railroad employe to exer¬ 
cise his rights as a citizen in an effort to bring 
about a solution of this problem. Railroad 
Management cannot he regarded as seeking ex¬ 
emption or favoritism in a tax sense, for it can 
expect to realize only that proportion of any re¬ 
duction that might follow which its property 
bears to the total taxable property of the coun¬ 
try. Tt is therefore entitled to the cooperation 
of its employes for the benefits to be realized 
are indeed mutual. 

tolerance 

IIE most lovable quality that any human 
can possess is tolerance. Tolerance is the 
vision that enables us to see things from 
another person’s point of view. It is the gen¬ 
erosity' that concedes to others the right to their 
own opinion and their own peculiarities. Tt is 
the bigness that enables us to let people be 
happy in their own way instead of our way.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Compete For Finest Section 

Foremen Over All Main Line, Branch Line and Yard Sections Are Given An Oppor¬ 
tunity to Win Signal Recognition and One or More Cash Awards 


T HERE’S a most lively contest on in the 
Maintenance of Way department right 
now. It’s a sort of “ Who’s Who and 
Where’s Where ” sifting out. Every bit of 
initiative, every ounce of good judgment, and 
all the foresight that can be brought into play, 
are being thrown into this contest with that 
zest of sportsmanship that makes all honestly- 
waged competitive effort productive of results of 
an outstanding character. 

This contest was inaugurated on May 1, last, 
and will continue until October 15, next. The 
players are the foremen of every main line, 
branch or yard section on the road, who will oe 
supported by the cooperation of their respective 
track gangs, and the game is to see who can pro¬ 
duce the best section or show the greatest im¬ 
provement within the allotted time. 

To turn the contest into a genuine honest-to- 
goodness performance, a real incentive has been 
created. Fifteen first prizes and fifteen second 
prizes totalling $1,200 and $000, respectively, or 
a grand total of $1,800, have been offered by the 
Management to the men who excel in the work 
as outlined to them by the Engineer Maintenance 
of Way, through their division engineer. 

The distribution of these prizes will be made 
on a very unique basis, and in addition boards 
indicating a “ Prize Section ” will be erected on 
(he sections to which prizes are awarded. Any 
foreman of a main line or branch section has an 
opportunity of winning three of these prizes for 
a maximum of $200. or a minimum of $100, or 
some intermediate sum. Xo first prize is less 
than $50 and no second prize less than $25. so 
that in any instance a suitable reward may be 
realized on any extra effort put forth. Foremen 
of yard sections may win two prizes aggregating 
$150 or $75. according to whether they finish in 
the first or second class. 

The prize groups are as follows: 

First Second 


At, r. Divisions Prize Prize 

Rest Alain Line Section. $50 $25 

Rest Branch Line Section. 50 25 

Rest Main Line Section 

Champlain Division . 100 50 

Saratoga Division . 100 50 

Susquehanna Division . 100 50 

Pennsylvania Division . 100 50 


Rest Branch Line Section 


Champlain Division . . 

. 100 

50 

Saratoga Division . . . 

] on 

50 

Susquehanna and P< 

snnsylvania 


Divisions . 

. 100 

50 

Best Yard Section Am. Divisions 


Class I Yards. 

. 100 

50 

Class 11 Yards . 

100 

50 

Section Showi.no ( 

iREATF.ST I Ml’ROVEMENl 


Champlain Division . 

. 50 

25 

Saratoga Division . . . 

. 50 

25 

Susquehanna Division 

. 50 

25 

Pennsylvania Division 

. 50 

25 


Every foreman, however badly handicapped at 
the beginning, has an equal opportunity in this 
contest. This is made possible by the prizes 
offered for the greatest improvement shown dur¬ 
ing the period. A careful survey of the physical 
and other characteristics of each section has been 
made so that each may be placed on an equalized 
man-hour basis. Condition of line, surface, gauge, 
switch conditions, neatness, drainage, and tool 
house and station grounds, to which findings will 
be added or subtracted the percentage of man 
hours over or under the standard allotted each 
section, will be considered by the general com¬ 
mittee making the awards. This committee is 
composed of the Engineer Maintenance of Way, 
Assistant Engineer Maintenance of Way, an As¬ 
sistant Engineer assigned to track inspection, and 
the Division Engineers. 

Sub-Committees, to be known as line, surface, 
gauge and switch, neatness and drainage, and tool 
house and station grounds committees, have been 
organized and will report their findings to the 
general committee. They will mark each section 
in the particular class of work to which assigned, 
in accordance with actual conditions obtaining at 
the time of inspection and a chart indicating the 
method of marking. A gauge inspection machine, 
operated by a Roudmaster under the supervision 
of an Assistant Engineer from the Engineer 
Maintenance of May's office, who will keep a 
record of the conditions found, will be used for 
the gauge and switch inspection. 

Marking charts will lie used as here given: 
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Perfect 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 


Perfect 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Deduct 
hours are ov 




Main Li 

ne and Branches 






Neatness 

Tool House 





and 

and 

Line 

Surface 

Gauge 

Drainage 

Station Grounds 


30 

35 

20 

10 

5 


25 

30 

15 

7 

3 


23 

27 

12 

6 

B 


20 

25 

10 

4 

1 


18 

22 

8 

2 

0 

r add to total 

percentage awarded each 

section the percentage the actual 

r or under the standard man 

hours allowed section from May 1 to October 




Yards 







Neatness 

Tool House 




Switch 

and 

and 

Ane 

Surface (fauge 

Condition 

Drainage 

Station Grounds 

20 

25 

15 

25 

10 

5 

16 

21 

11 

22 

o 

3 

14 

10 

9 

20 

6 

2 

12 

17 

8 

18 

4 

1 , 

10 

15 

7 

16 

2 

0 

r ad 

d to total 

percentage awarded each 

section the 

percentage the actual 


Total 

100 % 

80 

70 

60 

50 


Total 

100 % 

SO 

70 

60 

50 


Ji "Big” Oldtimer 

E LSEWHERE in this issue will be found a 
reproduction of Locomotive No. 136, a “ big 
freight engine ” used on a local run north 
of Whitehall some thirty years ago. The picture 
was taken at Chubb’s Dock, now Clemons, by 
Harold Walker, then agent at that station. In 
tlie cab is to be seen Martin* Gui.ly, long since 
pensioned. A. O. Gunnison, now an engineer in 
passenger service out of Whitehall, was the fire¬ 
man. 

According to Mr. Gully’s recollection the loco¬ 
motive was built at the McQueen Locomotive 
Works in Schenectady about 1874, and was one 
of the first hard coal burners in use out of White¬ 
hall. Its equipment included a small monitor 
which could be used only when the engine was 
standing, while a pump connected to a drive shaft 
was used when running. The front drivers were 
without flanges as it was considered that so large 
an engine would ride the curves more safely if 
they were omitted. In fact the engine was con¬ 
sidered so complicated that many of the engineers 
were afraid to take their turn at the throttle. 
Furthermore, the need of two firemen on eacli 
trip was found necessary, and these men were 
paid fifty dollars a month, whereas the regular 
pay was forty-five dollars with no extra con¬ 
sideration for overtime. 

The link and pin coupler and the bumpers on 
the front end are particularly worthy of notice. 


When Veterans Meet 

(Continued from Page 7) 

the Association, and that its aims are simply 
those of providing a means of bringing together 
in a social way those men who for manv years 
have worked together in the service of our Com¬ 
pany and who, for one reason or another, would 
now seldom meet in any other way. 

Mrs. John J. Conroy of Albany, president of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and Mrs. Peter Keegan, 
secretary, occupied the rostrum with President 
Gurney and other officers. In recognition of the 
very valuable assistance rendered by the 
Auxiliary in many ways, Mr. Gurney, in 
behalf of the members, presented Mrs. Conroy 
with a gavel to be used in connection with her 
office, and later, during the course of the business 
session, it was voted to donate twenty-five dol¬ 
lars from the receipts of the dance held at One- 
onta on April 18, to the Auxiliary. 

The. reports of the secretary and treasurer, 
given in detail, showed the association to be in 
a very prosperous condition and, therefore, were 
very gratifying to the members. E. W. Laloh, 
assistant trainmaster on the division and chair¬ 
man of the committee in charge of the dance just 
mentioned, rendered his report of that very 
pleasing event and it was unanimously adopted 
with thanks to him and those other members who 
had nssisted him in making it a success. 

During the time that the veterans were con¬ 
ducting their business session, the members of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary were in session in an adjoining 
room, with Mrs. Conroy presiding. 
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‘Defines The Ideal Citizen 

In a Very Enlightening Way, Harold A. Scragg, District Attorney for Lackawanna 
County, Pennsylvania, Also Explains the Transition Period of Today* 


Y OU gentlemen in your business are engaged 
in tlie transportation and movement of 
tlie things which supply the citizens of 
our great land. I do not believe that tlie average 
layman has any conception of the complex organ¬ 
ization, the constant care and attention to duty, 
and the skill that is necessary to successfully 
carry on your work. As district attorney I also 
am engaged in the transportaton and traffic prob¬ 
lem. My business requires that I keep within 
my jurisdiction the tracks clear and tlie many 
highways of modern society open and free from 
those obstacles and elements in society that tend 
to obstruct and interfere with the orderly process 
of life. It is my duty to see that certain elements 
of society represented by criminals are kept oil 
the move and confined in places where they can 
do the least harm. Every civilized society in the 
history of mankind has found it necessary to pro¬ 
tect itself against the small minority of its mem¬ 
bers who represent the vicious and discordant 
factions. The pathways and highways must be 
kept free and clean so that the majority of citi¬ 
zens may live peaceably and happily. Thus you 
sec that while you and I are both interested in 
problems of traffic and transportation, there is a 
very vast difference in the kind of commodity that 
we have to handle. 

“ In the solution of our respective problems 
and in the performance of our duties, we are all 
subject to criticism. This does not occur so much 
with men engaged in your business as it does with 
us who happen for the time being to be in public 
life. There are a great many people in America 
who feel that it is one of their inalienable rights 
to criticise and condemn all persons in public life. 
No one complains of just criticism. It is a part 
of the penalty that one in public life must pay. 
Hut there are a great many people who confound 
motion with progress. They fed that when they 
are causing excitement and urging changes and 
living a life of activity that they are necessarily 
making progress. All kinds of fanatics want mo¬ 
tion. That kind of activity has become a menace. 
It is because you gentlemen here who are engaged 
in a business which requires motion and activity 
along lines of orderly procedure and under trained 
leadership that I am glad of an opportunity to 
speak to you. 

“ We hear a great deal today about the break¬ 
ing down of the administration of justice and dis¬ 
respect for the laws of our country. Many people 


fail to look for the cause of this condition. They 
urge reforms and seek changes on the theory that 
all and any change of activity is better than the 
present situation. I am one who believes that 
there is too much legislation and not enough 
thorough study made of the reasons behind this 
growing disrespect for law and order. 

“Civilization has passed through many eras 
similar to the present one, and history shows us 
that about every so many years we pass through 
a period of transition or change in our environ¬ 
ment. I believe that today and for the past few 
years our country is passing through one of these 
transition periods, and that it is due to this 
reason mostly that we have so much criticism 
about the administration of our laws. 

“Our population a few years ago was essen¬ 
tially an agricultural one. Our laws from the be¬ 
ginning of this country, and the machinery to en¬ 
force those laws, were adapted to deal with an 
agricultural and rural people. This situation has 
changed in the past few years, and our popula¬ 
tion has become essentially an urban one. People 
who formerly lived in rural communities have 
moved into the cities. The progress made in the 
railroads, the advent of the automobile and the 
aeroplane have obliterated boundary lines in this 
country, and have tended to change the character 
of our population from a rural people to an urban 
people. 

“ The man in the railroad business, the man in 
the mines, the business and professional man and 
all others today are dealing with problems which 
are much different from those which presented 
themselves a few decades ago. So it is with civili¬ 
zation and society. When the members of society 
take on different characteristics and a different 
character in general, then it is only reasonable 
to expect that the machinery which governs that 
society must be transformed in an orderly way so 
as to meet the new situation. When we talk of 
a change in the laws which govern us, a rare 
opportunity is given to those people whom I men- 
t ioned before, who believe that any change will 
better the present situation. So in America to¬ 
day, in England and in other countries of the 
world, you will find many fanatics who believe 
that civilization is breaking down and that so¬ 
ciety as a whole is deteriorating. 

“ T do not believe in any such doctrine. I feel 
that there is room for improvement in the gov¬ 
ernmental machinery which controls our people 
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anil I believe that any changes which are made 
must be made in an orderly way. They must 
come as a result of a change in the general char¬ 
acter of the population of this country, and must 
be made by men trained in that work. We must 
not forget that a few hundred years ago the great 
majority of people had no voice whatsoever in the 
government, which ruled them. We must not for¬ 
get that civilization has made great strides for¬ 
ward in the past century. We must remember 
that this country under our present form of gov¬ 
ernment is very young when measured by the 
standards of the ages of nations. 

“ Our forefathers at the time of the American 
revolution were forced to resort to violence in or¬ 
der to effect a change in the government which 
ruled them. Due to the heroism, bravery and 
courage of these men we have been left a heritage 
which is invaluable. We should move very slowly 
and very carefully when we seek to effect any 
changes. The machinery of government must be 
given adequate time to cope with the changed 
conditions which it is called upon to meet today. 
The transition must be an orderly one. Any steps 
taken must be gradual and not made simply for 
the purpose of getting action. The same prin¬ 
ciples must govern the management of the ma¬ 
chinery of government that governs the manage¬ 
ment of great railroad organizations such as 
yours. 

“The great body of American citizenship must 
realize that the success of our government is de¬ 
pendent upon the loyalty of each individual citi¬ 
zen to its laws and mandates. Legislatures may 
pass laws but the approval and backing of the 
majority of the citizens is necessary to their suc¬ 
cessful enforcement. As railroad men you know 
that no matter what orders your executives may 
give, they are useless unless properly executed 
and carried out. So it is in the enforcement of 
laws. Unless there is behind these laws the will 
of the majority of citizens to execute them and 
see that they are obeyed, they also arc useless 
and simply constitute so many words in (he 
statute books. 

“As a member of the legal profession and as a 
public official I have every confidence that the 
American people through the regularly constituted 
offices of the government, will successfully cope 
with the present problems and bring about a situ¬ 
ation which will end the present disrespect for 
law and order. When this time arrives, wo will 
not find American communities infested with ban¬ 
dits, highwaymen, robbers and thieves as has 
seemed to be the case for the past few years. We 
will reach an age in American life when the great 
majority of our citizens will approach the ideal 
American citizenship as that ideal was described 
by a great American when he said: 

“‘The ideal American citizen is that man who, 
whether rich or poor, whether living in the north, 
the south, the cast or west, whether professional 


man, banker, farmer, or skilled worker for wages, 
believes in his country’s institutions and in the 
principles upon which those institutions arc 
founded; who lives a law-abiding life and aims 
to raise lrs family to be one hundred per cent 
law-abiding American citizens.” 

•This talk was delivered before the members of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Freight and Ticket Agents' Association at 
Scranton. Pa , on April 23, last. 


Officials Plant Pine Saplings 

T REE planting was a novel feature of the 
recent inspection trip made over the Com¬ 
pany’s property by Colonel J. T. Lokek, 
vice president and general manager, and other 
officials. Scotch pine saplings from the New York 
State Conservation Commission’s nurseries at 
Saratoga Springs were planted, 300 at Blue Cut, 
12 miles north of Binghamton; another 300, 
three miles south of North Creek; ami 500 
at Lake George. Other and more extensive plant¬ 
ings at other points along the right-of-way also 
are being planned by the Company for this year. 

For some time past, the Management has very 
materially aided the Conservation Commission in 
promoting its reforestation program, and is now 
attempting to interest individuals and communi¬ 
ties in this important work. The recent plant¬ 
ings, therefore, were merely a demonstration of 
this cooperative spirit. 

Man’s use of timber long since exceeded Na¬ 
ture's ability to replace his drafts upon her for¬ 
ests, in her own natural and uncertain way. The 
need for an intensive reforestation program, 
therefore, has been most apparent for some time. 
Scientific study also has developed the fact that 
more and better timber may be produced by aid¬ 
ing Nature than by leaving her to carry on this 
work alone. For example, by planting trees 
artificially each tree may be placed where it is 
wanted and thus all available space may be profit¬ 
ably utilized. 

Tree planting may he considered as an economic 
problem, if so desired. The farmer with idle 
lands may convert them from a liability to aii 
asset by planting them with trees; the land 
owner may beautify barren wastes by turning 
then; into a forest; a fond father may establish 
an estate for his children that will continue to 
produce long after he has passed his way, by 
creating a tiinber preserve; towns and villages In¬ 
setting aside certain lands for a municipal park 
may provide an income against tax assess¬ 
ments; so may fish and game clubs, municipali¬ 
ties, the State and the Nation engage in tree 
planting either with profit in a financial sense or 
one that is to I* realized in the improvement and 
beautification of its natural environments. 
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Where The Money Qoes 

(Continued from Page 0) 


destination. To bring this about “ Store door de¬ 
livery ” has been proposed. 

Such a plan involves taking inbound freight as 
it arrives at the station and delivering it directly 
and immediately at the “ store door ” of the con¬ 
signee. However, many do not want the service 
preferring to avail themselves of the free time 
allowed them. Others want the freight sent to 
parties to whom they have reconsigned it, while 
more want to get it with their own trucks. 

One thing is certain as a result of the new type 
of loft building that is springing up in many of 
our large cities; where a single floor will now 
house a dozen tenants each of whom under former 
conditions would have occupied a small building 
of his own. If the railroads must come to unified 
terminals, so must the shippers and receivers of 
freight have consolidated shipping and receiving 
rooms for their joint use, through which all 
freight and express to or from the numerous 
tenants will be handled. This will save a great 
deal of the present cost of doing business with 
people so located. 

The terminal problem is the most serious and 
complicated that the railroads have to face. 
About half their capital investment is in these 
facilities and likewise, a great part of their 
operating costs are centered here. The operation 
of freight houses and the cost of loading cars is 
heavy. 

Add to all this the switching operations and it 
is apparent that freight starts out on the line- 
carrying an accumulation of expenses,which it has 
to travel a considerable distance to clear. Tt is 
felt that railroad terminal costs can be greatly 
reduced, but even so the rates paid the carriers 
constitute, in the majority of cases, such a small 
part of the total cost of the movement that any 
reduction in railway terminal expense, while 
profitable to the carrier, would not greatly benefit 
the shippers. If, however, the roads will take 
steps to help reduce tlie present excessive costs 
now arising from terminal trucking delays, rough 
handling and similar inefficiencies, great good will 
result. 

A new development in transportation is the use 
of the motor truck to carry freight over com 
paratively long distances. To many people tin- 
steady growth of this business is something of a 
puzzle. They realize the cheapness of railroad 
line-haul and the much higher ton-mile costs for 
a truck movement. What they fail to consider 
is the small proportion that the railroad rate 
bears to the total of all the cost items involved in 
a shipment by rail. It often happens that the 
carrier only gets about ten cents out of the trans¬ 
portation dollar. 

It is the saving which the motor effects in tin- 


remaining ninety cents that makes its use profit¬ 
able. In the first place, a truck movement docs 
not require the same expensive packing that is 
necessary to protect goods shipped in a freight 
car. In the second place, the truck gives a door- 
to-door service that does away with the delays 
and handling costs at the railroad stations. 
Finally, the service is apt to be faster and is 
generally more certain as to time of delivery. 

A firm manufacturing typewriters now use 
trucks to connect their Connecticut factory with 
their New York City warehouse, a distance of 
about one hundred miles. It previously cost them 
approximately one dollar a machine to box them 
for the rail journey. Each truck has three hun¬ 
dred partitions lined with felt so the typewriters 
nest into them without any packing. A truck 
will make the trip in a day and save three hun¬ 
dred dollars each time in boxing costs alone. 

It is safe to say that in the near future much 
of this business will be conducted with tractors 
and strings of trailers. When this comes about 
special motor trunk line highways will be built. 
These roads will be constructed with easy grades 
and curves, as railroads are. in order that each 
tractor may haul as many trailers as possible. 

This new business will doubtless be conducted 
by specially organized companies using the latest 
types of equipment. Their traffic departments 
will consolidate shipments to insure full loads and 
return shipments will be sought to balance traffic. 
'There will lie regularly published tariffs and oper¬ 
ation will take place on schedule. Finally, they 
will have sufficient financial standing to guaran¬ 
tee their service and to insure against loss, theft 
and damage. 


Help Him Find the Way 

T HIS life's a middling crooked trail and after 
forty year 

Of knocking ’round, I'm free to sav that right 
ain't always clear. 

I’ve seen a lot of folks go wrong—get off the main 
highroad 

An' fetch up in a swamp somewhere—almost before 
they knowed. 

1 don’t set up to be no jedge of right and wrong in 
men ; 

I ain’t been perfect all my life and may not be 
again ; 

An’ when I see a chap who looks as though he’d 
gone astray, 

1 want to think lie started right an' only lost his 
way. 

I've seen ’em circlin' thro' the dusk with twilight 
getting gray 

An’ looking for the main highroad—poor chaps 
who'll lost the leap. 

An’ when I see a chap who looks as if he’d gone 
astray 

I want to shove my hand in his and help him find 
the way. 

— Anonymous. 
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Heavy Passenger Travel 

O NE of the biggest passenger movements 
over our lines this season was handled on 
Sunday, June 0. Five special Pullman 
trains carrying 780 people, members of Medinah 
Temple, A. A. 0. N. M. S., Oasis of Chicago, and 
their wives, left Albany at 5:19, 5:39, 5:54, 0:1? 
and 0:40 o’clock that morning, for Montreal. 
The party traveled over the Pennsylvania from 
Chicago to Philadelphia, thence on a side trip 
to Atlantic City from which place its homeward- 
bound itinerary included New York, Quebec, 
Toronto and Niagara Falls. The trains were 
known in the order given as the Red, White, 
Blue, Orange and Green specials, and life aboard 
each was of a most happy order. A Daily Tat¬ 
tler, printed on each train, and other features of 
entertainment, added much to the spirit of the 
party. 

On the same day another special train accom¬ 
modated members of Karnak Temple of Montreal 
on their return from Philadelphia, and still 
another train carried 100 members of the 
Pennsylvania Kiwanis Club cn route from Al¬ 
bany to Montreal where the annual convention 
of Kiwanis Clubs was in session. 

The day following, Monday, June 7, 400 mem¬ 
bers of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Associa¬ 
tion were handled from Albany to Quebec, via 
Lake George, Lake Champlain and Montreal. 

An orchestra composed of our employes enter¬ 
tained during the boat trip, and at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, where the Thirty-eighth An¬ 
nual Meeting of the association was convened, 


one thousand people listened to an entertainment 
given by The Delaware and Hudson Company 
Athletic Association’s male glee club. 

Each of these movements and the many ar¬ 
rangements necessary to the comfort of the 
tourists was of such a character as to elicit only 
the highest commendation of our service, and 
such tributes may be shared equally by the em¬ 
ployes of the Transportation, Passenger and 
Mechanical departments who in any way con¬ 
tributed to such an excellent performance. 


There are a lot of fellows working for railroads 
who spend a heap of time trying to invent some 
device or work out a ivild-cat scheme that will 
make them rich quickly, when half the thought 
devoted to railroad problems would yield certain 
returns, absolute independence and possible great¬ 
ness.—The Fusee. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

MAY. 1926 


Death benefits - 

$19,400 

Health benefits - - - 

10.060 

Accident benefits - 

836 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
benefits - - - 

6.400 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

570 

Total benefits - 

$36,266 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Cast-iron Houses 

Cast-iron houses are one oi 
the most recent novelties in 
England in the effort which has 
now been going on for a num¬ 
ber of years to meet the prob¬ 
lem of modern housing for 
workers at rentals which are 
low. The cast-iron house has 
a concrete foundation, timber 
floors, steel frame, cast-iron 
outer plates, an inner shell of 
fibre board and an outside 
finish of cement and pebble 
dash, a tile roof, and brick 
chimney. After the foundation 
is constructed, it is said that 
the rest of the house can be 
"turned out” in two weeks and 
that the only men needed for 
the job are two laborers, one 
"fixer," and two tilers. A cast- 
iron house of six rooms and 
bath is reputed to cost about 
$2,600.— Nation’s Business. 


Rock Island Poster Brings $150 

An advertising pamphlet is¬ 
sued by the Rock Island in 1872, 
which contained a poem by Bret 
Harte, entitled "The Heathen 
Chinee,” recently brought $150 
as "the rarest Bret Harte item," 
in the auction room of the 
American Art Association. Only 
one other copy Is known to be 
in existence. The cover study 
is that of the noted euchre ex¬ 
pert, Ah-Sin, a Chinee with 
gleeful smile and a bundle of 
"duds," and the label “Ah-Sin, 
Hongkong," with below in type, 
"Ah-Sin, having read I’op- 
Kee’s letter—tound in this book 
—starts for Hongkong by the 
Rock Island route.” Below is 
a cut of a passenger car. The 
book is a folding pictorial leaf 
and cover. 


Falls Under Train, But Lises 

Eight freight cars are re¬ 
ported to have passed over 
Martin Burns, 38, at South 
Boston on Wednesday, June 2, 
but left him uninjured. Look¬ 
ing for work. Burns tried to 
board the train, but fell. For¬ 
tunately he landed in such a 
manner that his body was 
lengthwise between the rails. 
His coat was torn, but at the 
hospital it was found that he 
was not even scratched. 


Two negro porters were argu¬ 
ing as to how long crap shoot¬ 
ing had been a popular pastime. 
"Ah tell yuh hit was invented 
in the Spanish American war," 
insisted Mose. “ Niggah, yoh 
ignorance am shocking,” de¬ 
clared Rastus. "A man wrote 
a book called ' Pair o’ Dice 
Lost ’ befo’ Gawge Washington 
was bawn."—U. Rollem. 


‘Recognizes Ability of Railroad Men 

"Railroad people know more 
about running trains than we 
do,” declared B. F. Cheatham, 
quartermaster general of the 
United States Army, recently, 
when addressing the rail trans¬ 
portation class of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. In the event of another 
war, he explained, the War de¬ 
partment would favor the plan 
of transportation which deviates 
least from the normal operation 
of the railways of the country. 

That rail transportation re¬ 
mains the backbone of military 
movement and supply, especially 
in the zones back of the fighting 
lines, he also declared and ob¬ 
served that the motor vehicle 
has far from proven its ability 
to replace the older form of 
transportation; its flexibility 
and power being counterbal¬ 
anced by a high cost of opera¬ 
tion and the fact that its em¬ 
ployment requires a highly 
specialized personnel whose ef¬ 
fectiveness is reduced by 
fatigue. 


*Coi Easily Disturbed 

"Mere noise and the presence 
of people do not bother the 
birds very much. When they 
are nesting they are usually 
quite indifferent to such things. 
I saw one summer a robin with 
a nest over the entrance door 
of an Erie Railway station, 
where people were going and 
coming every few minutes, 
where the engines stopped, 
clanged, and whistled enough 
to deafen one, and where smoke 
and steam were blown in 
clouds; but the robin sat on her 
nest as undisturbed as though 
made of porcelain and sitting 
In the window of a china shop.” 
—John C. Van Dyke, in ' The 
Meadous." 


Some Service 

It is reported that a Big Four 
train after leaving Columbus, 
O., thirty-four minutes late, 
stopped after passing Wallon, 
O., to back up a mile or more 
to return a pocket book to an 
aged lady who hail left it in 
her seat. It contained all the 
money she had, she confided to 
the conductor as, convulsed in 
tears, she thanked him pro¬ 
fusely—and the train arrived in 
Cleveland "on time.” 


Group Insurance death bene¬ 
fits totalling $384,760 have been 
paid to 167 dependents of Cen¬ 
tral of Georgia employes, and a 
total of $183,500 has been paid 
in total and permanent disa¬ 
bility benefits to fifty-seven em¬ 
ployes since adoption of the 
plan. 


Employes in Goodwill Campaign 

Employes of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient railroad, re¬ 
cently purchased newspaper 
space to create new business 
and goodwill for their company. 
Local clubs were formed among 
employes to solicit business. 
At first the members called 
among their friends who con¬ 
trolled shipments, and upon 
local merchants. Through the 
medium of their employes’ 
magazine, the various ideas for 
getting business were discussed, 
voted upon and put into action, 
the most important plan being 
that ot newspaper advertising 
by the employes. The unusual 
copy, written and paid for by 
them created much favorable 
comment and has brought con¬ 
siderable business toward the 
company whose employes seem 
to believe in it so thoroughly. 


Reliable Bui JIggrasaiing 

The railroad porter was a 
very careful man. In his 
youthful days he had been 
severely reprimanded for inac¬ 
curacy, and ever since he had 
been painstakingly correct. 

An old gentleman approached 
on the platform and asked 
genially: 

“Is that my train, porter?" 

"No, sir,” replied the careful 
porter; “it belongs to the com¬ 
pany, sir." 

"Don’t be funny!” snapped 
the old man testily. “You know 
1 didn’t mean that! I want to 
know if I can take this train to 
Springfield?” 

"There’s no need, sir," an¬ 
swered the porter; "that’s what 
we’ve got an engine for."— 
Clipped. 


Railroads Largest Purchasers 

The railways of the country 
are among the most important 
purchasers of manufactured 
products in the United States. 
During 1925 the direct pur¬ 
chases of fuel, materials and 
supplies made by Class One 
railroads amounted to $1,392,- 
000,000, which was 3.6 per cent 
greater than in 1924, and does 
not include the value of ma¬ 
terials and supplies purchased 
indirectly by contractors who 
carry out construction, equip¬ 
ment building, or other work 
for the railways. 


Five thousand persons packed 
a tabernacle in Pittsburg, Kas., 
to attend an accident prevention 
meeting of the Northern division 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company. J. H. Fraser, 
general manager, was the prin 
cipal speaker. 
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Ideals 
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A S you think, you travel; as you love, 
you attract. You are today where 
your thoughtsihave] brought you'; 
you will be tomorrow where your thoughts 
take you, You cannot escape the result of 
your thoughts, but you can endure and 
learn, can accept and be glad. You will 
realize the vision (not the idle wish) of your 
heart, be it base or beautiful, or a mixture 
of both, for you will always gravitate toward 
that which you, secretly, most love. Into 
your hands will be placed the exact results 
of your thoughts; you will receive that 
which you earn ; no less. Whatever your 
present environment may be, you will fall, 
remain or rise with your thoughts, your 
vision, your ideal. You will become as 
small as your controlling desire; as great 
as your dominant aspiration. 

— JAMES ALLEN. 
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